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ADDISON INTERVIEWS AN 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALIST, A LEAD- 
ING ADVERTISING AGENT, A PROMI- 
NENT GENERAL ADVERTISING MANA- 
GER AND THE STEPMOTHER OF ONE 
OF ‘‘ PRINTERS’ INK’S”’ BABIES ON 


THE DIRECTORY QUESTION, 

Mr. James S. Griffith has for many 
years been prominent in the field of 
agricultural advertising. He the 
advertising manager of Garden 
Forest, and used to be the advertising 
manager of the Rural New Yorker 
For many years he has been studying 
every question that pertains to the 
fields of his labors. 

It was, therefore, with great interest 
I listened to a number of things Mr. 
Griffith had to say the other day re- 
garding newspaper directories, and I 
ventured to ask him many questions 
with a view to extracting valuable in- 
formation in the interests of directory 
publishers and patrons. 

‘* Will you kindly name the leading 
directories in the order of their im- 
portance ?”’ I asked. 


is 


‘Ayer is first ; then Morse’s. Thom- 
son’s is good for certain classes; we 
also have Remington Bros.’ in our 


office and Pettingill’s ; Herbert Booth 
King’s, but he has not published one 
for some time. Lord & Thomas and 
Stack each got out one some time ago. 
Fuller and Dauchy get out very good 
directories. I don’t know whether Pet- 
tingill gets out one or not ; I think he 
does, though.” 

** What directory do you place first ?” 

‘ Ayer’s.” 

‘* What second ?” 

MORSE’S USEFUL DIRECTORY. 

Mr. Griffith stopped to think ; finally 
he said: ‘‘ Let me see, as faras useful 
nes; is concerned, I put Morse’s next 
—Morse’s and Pettingill’s for useful- 
ness. 

** Why ?” 
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Because of their methods of classi- 
fication.’’ 

** How is that ?”’ 

‘*Papers are divided as to locality 
and in their character and are put in 
headings where they belong.” 

‘*Don’t Morse give ratings ?’’ 

“Ton.” 

‘* How does he estimate them ?” 

‘*T think Morse usually estimates, 
or publishes publishers’ statements, but 
in my own experience J never pry any 
attention to ratings.” 

‘* What directory do you place next 
to Morse’s ?” 

**Let me see, I place it in this way : 
Ayer’s, Pettingill’s, Mors-’s, while it 
is pretty hard for me to make a classi- 
fication, but there is Dodd’s Agency 
Manual—it is pretty good too. My 
chief criticism against all publishers 
of this kind of book is the request 
for advertising that comes in connection 
with the request for circulation. That 
the weak point of all. It carries 
with it the presumption of blackmail. 
That's the point.’ 

‘“*Are you familiar with 


directory ? 


is 


Rowell’s 


‘* Ves, I use it some.” 

‘‘ What is its name?” 

‘*The American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, is it not?” 

‘* You are sure that is its name?” 

‘**‘No. I am not. I always heard 
it spoken of as Rowell’s.” : 

‘* Where did you class it?” 

NO USE FOR ‘‘ ROWELL’s,” 

‘For my own use I should not class 
it at all. I have no use for it. Ayer’s 
is all I need. If you are placing them 
in the order they come I should place 
Dauchy’s very high. His ratings of 
papers are the best and most accurate.” 

** Why?” 

‘*T have not any reason. 


I should 


say because they are prepared by men 
of most experience and most unpreju- 
diced.” 

Are you not aware that it is com- 
monly reported that Dauchy's Direct- 
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ory was delayed in publication several 
weeks last year waiting the publication 
of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory ?” 

‘*T never heard of that.” 

**Do you note a discrepancy in dif- 
ferent directories’ ratings ?” 

‘Yes, a very great discrepancy.” 

‘*Have you any instance in mind?” 

“Yes. The American Garden was 
rated at 64,500 by ———” here Mr. 
Griffith paused some time, and finally 
I asked ‘‘ By whom?”’ He continued : 
‘*Let me see, while I am not sure of 
the figures.” 

‘Tell me the story in a general 
way,” I said. 

“‘IT would not say the American 
Garden ; there are many complications 
there. Takethe Aural New Yorker.” 
He referred to Pettingill’s directory 
for 1895, which gave it 47,000, and 
then made the statement that the 
American Newspaper Directory gave 
it only 17,500, according to the best 
of his recollection. At any rate not 
exceeding 20,000, which is a discrep- 
ancy of one-half. 

** Whose fault was that, the Rural 
New Yorker's or the directories’ ? Don't 
the directories print the exact figures 
when they are given in the authentic 
form ?” 

** Rowell’s—no, his own fault.” 

I tried to get him to make this 
point clear, but Mr. Griffith preferred 
to say: ‘‘I can state within two or 
three thousand the circulation of at 
least a dozen agricultural papers.”’ 

**Go ahead and give them.” 

**T don't care to.” 

** Why not ?” 

NOT TO BE INVEIGLED. 

‘These are matters that come out 
of my own experience.” 

‘You are not going to be inveigled 
into telling more than you know—are 
you, Mr. Griffith?’ said a bystander 
humorously. 

‘* No, certainly not.’’ 

‘* Did these agricultural papers make 
exact statement of their circulation?” I 
asked. 

‘No, they did not in a general 
way.” 

‘*Is it a disadvantage to them to 
make their figures known ?” 

a 

** Why ?” 

‘Well, they reach a special clientage, 
and are more valuable on that account. 
And they are at a constant disadvantage 
with cheap publications of a general 
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circulation, when it comes to getting 
business. To illustrate this point, the 
trade paper may be very cheap at one 
cent a line per thousand. While it is 
a very good thing for large general ad- 
vertisers to obtain advertising at one- 
fourth of that rate, now the adver- 
tisers in the trade who want to reach 
all subscribers of these particular pub- 
lications are very willing to pay a 
price the general advertiser is never 
willing to pay. Such papers are always 
placed at a disadvantage in getting 
that business.” 

‘*Ts not that right ?”’ 

‘Of course; yes, it is right. Of 
these dozen publications there is not 
one but what would give its exact cir- 
culation to a general advertiser, or per- 
mit an inspection of its list of sub- 
scribers,” 

‘*Do you think they would get as 
much advertising as if they furnished 
the exact figures of their circulation in 
the newspaper directories ?”’ 

**I do, yes.” 

‘*By the way, I may turn around 
and ask you what circulation is. For 
instance, each Rural New Yorker has 
five or six readers. You may go 
further, and ask whether circulation 
means copies printed, copies mailed, 
or actual paid subscribers. Which do 
you consider circulation in an adver- 
tising sense?’ 

‘* The number of possible customers 
reached for the article advertised.” 

CIRCULATION EITHER 47,000 OR 

100, 000. 

‘*Take the case of the Rural New 
Yorker ; according to Pettingill’s esti- 
mate of 47,000, how much circulation 
is that for the advertisers, estimated on 
your plan ?” 

‘*That would depend on the nature 
of the advertisement. Take the ad- 
vertisements of the trade. About 47,- 
000 or 50,000, but for a general ad- 
vertisement, such as Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla or a novelty of any kind that ap- 
peals to people such as read the Rura/ 
New Yorker, its circulation for that 
advertiser would be at least 100,000,”’ 

‘*Is the general advertiser willing to 
look at it that way ?” 

‘Yes, proven by the fact that they 
use such publications and pay them 
twice as much per thousand of estimate 
to circulation as they pay papers of 
the general circulation kind, like story 
papers like Com/fort.”’ 

‘*Do you think the general adver- 
tisers know the exact circulation of 
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pers like the Rural New Yorker and 
> twelve others you have referred 
‘* Experienced advertisers do.” 
‘Does that not deter them adver- 
ng?’’ 
at 
‘* How is it with inexperienced ad- 
tisers who do not know the circula- 
‘“They waste a large amount of 
ney getting necessary experience, 
pecially when they are guided by the 
wspaper directories.” 
‘You said that publishers refused 
give their exact figures.’’ 
Mr. Griffith thought a long time and 
n finally said: ‘‘ Publishers refuse 
give their statements chiefly because 
ey regard requests for circulation, 
upled as they .are by requests for 
lvertising, as attempts at blackmail. 
iey also believe that it places the 
mest publisher at a great disadvan- 
ge in competition with dishonest 
blishers. The Rural New Yorker 
suld truthfully claim that as an ad- 
ertising medium of novelties or pat- 
ent medicines it would reach the eye 
f 100,000 possible customers, and yet, 
y statement of the actual number of 
ypies it prints, it would be placed at 
a great disadvantage compared with a 
paper like Comfort.” 
‘*Do you think stating the number 
f possible customers reached to be 
the accepted way of stating circulation 
nong publishers of papers in your 
lass ¢ 


‘‘ It is a very common way of stating 


‘*Common wherein ?” 

**T should say a common method of 
tating circulation and every one who 
msults the directory has the same 
efinition of circulation as the publish- 


ers have.” 
** Does he usually ?” 
LEADING THE INNOCENT ASTRAY. 


‘“‘ If experienced, yes, if inexperi- 
need, no.” 
‘*The latter ones are guided by di- 
rectory ratings, I believe you said?” 
‘*No, but they are the ones who are 
d astray, rather they are the ones 
hiefly led astray by misinterpretation."’ 
‘*Do you mean by newspaper pub- 
shers’ statements ?”’ 
‘*No, I should say by directory es- 
timates,’’ 
‘You think publishers do misstate 
and advertisers misinterpret ?” 
‘*I do not exactly mean publishers 
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misstate; let’s see, publishers who state 
circulation are as a rule misinterpreted 
by inexperienced advertisers. T hey 
either accept the statement of circula- 
tion as actual readers, bona fide sub- 
scribers, complimentary exchange list 
or copies printed, whether they reach 
readers or not.’ 

‘* Do you think the figures of average 
circu ation will be misinterpreted ? 

‘*Yes, by a large number of adver- 
tisers. One accepts it as readers, an- 
other as possible customers, another as 
actual subscribers, a fourth as the num- 
ber of papers printed; a fifth as the 
number of copies sent out, whether free 
copies or paid or returned.”’ 

‘*Do think there be 
adopted a universal standard of circula- 
tion statement fF 

** Most decidedly, if such a thing is 
possible.” 


** What 


should 


you 


standard would you sug- 
gest ?’ 
A STANDARD SUGGESTED, 

‘*T think the standard should be the 
number of possible customers for the 
article advertised who will see the ad- 
vertisement in the publication. 

** How would you vary the estimate 
to suit different advertisers, as you de- 
fine them in the case of the Aural Nez 
Yi rher 

‘*T say the estimate according to the 
known readers of the publication.” 

‘* Where would you make this varied 
statement in the directories ?’ 

“The Rural New Yorker read, 
first, by farmers who buy agricultural 
implements, also medicines and novel- 


is 


ties ; second, by their wives and chil- 
dren, who buy anything in the line 
mentioned in third, by 
neighbors who borrow the publicatior 
and duplicate the number of the origi- 
nal subscribers.” 

‘Well, how will you make a record 
of that kind of circulation? So many 
farmers, so many farmers 
many borrowers, so many 
wives ?” 

Mr. Griffin made no definite reply, 
saying that the number of copies given 
in circulation is no criterion to the 
value of the publication. 

‘*Do you know how a directory 
could give these definite accounts of 
circulation ? 

‘*Tf the ratings were divided into the 
number of actual subscribers, and esti- 
mated readers to any other of their 
lines of business, and the 
submitted to experienced 
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wives, sv 
borrowers’ 


respec tive 
statement 
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advertisers and newspaper men con- 
fidentially for examination as to the 
correctness of the figures, the informa- 
tion would be of very great value to 
experienced and inexperienced adver- 
tisers.”’ 

‘*Would this 
publishers ?”’ 

‘*No, there are the newspapers of 
general circulation, where it is fair 
to assume each copy has one reader or 
no more than two or three readers; in 
such cases the number of copies print- 
ed would determine their value as ad 
vertising mediums for articles of gen- 
eral consumption. Every reader of 
the American Garden buys seeds, it is 
reasonable to assume; it is equally 
reasonable to assume any one in five 
readers of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
do not buy seed, The circulation of 
30,000 for the American Garden is 
equivalent to 150,000 copies of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

‘*Have you noticed the small ads 
that follow the catalogue description 
in the Directory?” 

**Qh, yes.” 

** What do you think of them?’’ 

GOOD FAR AS THEY GO. 

‘‘They are good as far as they go.” 

‘“‘Don’t they give the publisher 

chance to make his own statements 
regarding those points that are not 
covered in the usual ratings of the Di- 
rectory?” 

“Yes, as far as they are paid for.”’ 

‘« But they are all paid for.”’ 

‘““Then the reasonable inference is 
that the statements are prejudiced by 
the amount paid for the statement and 
advertising.”’ 

‘‘Am I to infer that you believe a 
rating in the Directory can be influ- 
enced by financial or advertising con- 
siderations ?” 

‘* Yes, it is a very common thing for 
people to think so, but I don't think 
so, for I have reason to think pretty 
well otherwise.” 

“Do you know how much 
little advertisements cost?” 

-. 

‘Somewhere about ten dollars. 
Nothing under ten dollars is accepted, 
and anything over that is charged at 
the rate of ten cents a word.” 

‘*Then being published for money 
considerations these announcements 
are not any more credible than any 
other advertising.” 

‘*But they are advertisements and 
labeled as such. They are publishers’ 


include all kinds of 


these 
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own statements, such as they wish an 
advertiser to read. In what respec 
are they unreliable?” 

Mr. Griffith here entered into a si 
discussion, with no particular beari: 
upon the point, and did not make cle 
to me whether or not the adverti 
ments of publishers are usually unr 
liable, and so I asked him: 

**Do you think publishers usua 
make statements that are correct 
incorrect ?”’ 

‘I think they are correct accordii 
to their own estimate of their num! 
of readers, which places publishers 
a great disadvantage in stating circu 
tion. 

**Do you know, Mr. Griffith, tl 
publishers who have limited but ve 
choice circulation have been meeti: 
with great success by giving the exact 
figures of their circulation—no mat 
ter how small it might appear in cor 
parison with their competitors ?” 

**No, I can’t say I do.”’ 

READS ‘‘ PRINTERS’ INK” CAREFULI 

‘*You have said you read PRINTE: 
INK carefully every issue ?’’ 

“Ta, 

‘* Did you not notice, then, in tl 
last issue of PRINTERS’ INK, the an- 
nouncement that the New York ve 
ing Post had increased its advertisin 
70 per cent since beginning to state the 
exact figures of its circulation, although 
that circulation is only a little over 
24,000 ?” 

‘*No, I can’t say I have; but, eve 
if I had, the fact remdins that little 
no value can be attached to a 
statement of figures, when we knc 
that newspapers which are claiming 
bona fide circulation are daily carting 
away truck-loads of paper to the junk- 
shop.”’ 

‘*Do you think that publishers w 
ordinarily print large numbers of «¢ 
tra copies to inflate their circulatic 
rating ?”” 

‘Yes, for this and the additior 
purpose of sending large numbers 
complimentary copies to their f: 
lists.’’ 

**In your field, to which class do t! 
majority of your publishers belong 
those who print only for a bona fi 
list of subscribers or those who pri 
to secure a high circulation rating ?”’ 

‘*The majority of papers in my fic 
are comparatively too costly to pri! 
and are sent almost exclusively to t 
mails to bona fide subscribers.” 

‘*Then the publishers in your fie 


mer 
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not resort to those methods of ob- 
ning credit for more circulation than 
really of value to the advertiser ?”’ 
‘Certainly not.” 
‘‘ Are there any that do?’’ 
Mr. Griffith thought a long time be- 
replying. 
‘‘ Judging from statements of circu- 
tion, I should say yes.’’ 
‘* Are they dangerous competitors of 
e others ?” 
BEE-GUESSING CONTESTS. 
‘* For advertising which appeals to 
e general public, such as bee-guessing 
mtests.”’ 
‘*Otherwise, fakes ?” 
“‘Yes; but for agricultural imple- 
ents, seeds or articles of actual merit, 
». I am saying now they are not 
langerous competitors.”’ 
‘* Does your publication accept bee- 
guessing contests ?”’ 
‘*We do not.’”’ 
‘* Do any of the high-class publishers 
1 your line ?” 
“Tea” 
‘*Does that benefit or injure them 
th other advertisers ?”’ 
‘‘ Injures them seriously.” 
‘Then it's a good policy to confine 
uur efforts to business that suffers 
rom no such competition ?”’ 
‘‘We do not suffer any serious com- 
tition from the overstated circulations 
have alluded to.” 
‘* Where, then, is the damage to you 
n stating your actual circulation fig- 
res ?”’ 


advertisers 


‘With 
ho are apt to be led astray until they 


inexperienced 
ret their ‘teeth cut.’” 

‘‘ Then the inexperienced advertisers 

your field place their advertising 
rough inexperienced agents ?”’ 

‘No, they place it direct.” 

‘Ts that a very good plan?” 

‘Well, I should say yes, unless 
ey are led astray by newspaper di- 
ctories and eloquent solicitors.” 

‘* How can the inexperienced adver- 

tiser placing his business direct guard 
gainst the approaches of these plausi- 
le gentlemen ?” 

‘* By taking the advice either of the 
»bbing trades or the local agents who 
andle his goods and ascertaining what 
apers are used by the possible cus- 
ymers of his products.” 

‘*Are there sources of information 
lways accessible ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Always reliable ?” 

** More than any other.” 
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‘*Do you believe in the advertising 
agents or advertising experts ?” 

‘*If they adopt the methods I suggest, 
If they are governed by estimates 
or claimed circulation, no.” 

‘* Where would they turn, naturally, 
if not to newspaper directories 7?” 

‘* Not usually to directories; to pub- 
lishers of papers.” 

‘*Do you think they can always rely 
upon publishers’ statements ?” 

There was a long pause before Mr. 
Griffith finally answered: ‘‘ Not alto- 
gether.” 

‘*As much so as directories ?” 

‘Ves, more so.’ 

‘** Aren't directories supposed to be 
made up of publishers’ statements ?” 

** Only partially.” 

‘*Why not?” 

PUBLISHERS 


yes. 


WHO REFUSE, 

‘*Because publishers commonly re- 
fuse to furnish information to publish- 
ers of directories.’’ 

** Why ?” 

Mr. Griffith here entered into a dem- 
onstration of the inaccuracy of news- 
paper ratings, stating that the ARura/ 
New Yorker had double the circulation 
of several publications which, accord- 
ing to some of the directories, were 
credited with figures considerably 
greater.”’ 

‘* Why do publishers commonly re- 
fuse to make statements ?”’ 

‘* As soon as it is effectively demon- 
strated that statements affect advertis- 
ing much the statements will be forth- 
coming.” 

‘* By the way, are there any agents 
in the country who will place advertis- 
ing honestly and effectively in agricult- 
ural papers ?”’ 

A HARD QUESTION, 

** You ask me a hard question."’ 

‘**Shall I infer that you think there 
are not ?” 

Mr. Griffith answered, with consider- 
able reluctance: ‘‘ Well, I think so. 
My interest is one way, my knowledge 
another.” 

‘* Which way is your knowledge ?” 

‘*My knowledge is that average 
newspaper agents will always favor the 
papers that take the largest amount of 
space in their annuals or give a special 
concession. 

‘*Do you find that Ayer’s Agency 
can be influenced to place advertising 
in the way not really best for their 
clients by any inducements offered 
them ?” 
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‘* That is too personal. I should say 
that they were not to be influenced.” 

**Could an agricultural advertiser 
consult the Rowell Agency with cer- 
tainty of obtaining the real facts and 
figures he ought to know in order to 
place his advertising at less advantage? 

‘**So far as the Rowell Agency is in 
possession of the facts they will give 
them to their clients.” 

‘*And yet you say that all experi- 
enced general advertisers know the real 
facts and figures regarding the agri- 
cultural papers ?” 

Ts 

‘* Then what is the objection to giving 
this information to the readers of news- 
paper directories ?”’ 

Mr. Griffith again contended that 
this would place the honest publishers 
at a disadvantage, which seemed to be 
a position he took without giving any 
tangible reason for it. If, in fact, the 
actual circulations of the agricultural 
papers are known to about all the ad- 
vertisers they appeal to, that is, all the 
experienced ones, the refusing to give 
this information to the inexperienced 
advertiser, permitting him while learn- 
ing these facts to flounder for a long 
time in ignorance, does not seem at 
first glance to be preferable to the 
average newspaper directory way of 
handling these things. 


Mr. Frank H. Stevens was one of a 
group of gentlemen with whom I dined 
in Boston the other day. 

‘“«The trouble with Boston newspa- 
per publishers,” said Mr. Stevens, ‘‘ is 
they are not good circulation liars." 

‘* What do you mean by that ?” 

“Well, there are at least three ‘lar- 
gest circulations’ in Boston. It will 
be interesting to see printed in the 
same group the various claims of largest 
circulation that have been made by 
various papers within the last six 
months.” 

‘* How about the Pos?’s claim that it 
has a larger circulation in Boston and 
vicinity than the //era/d and the Gloée 
combined ?” 

NOT TALKING FIGURES YET. 

‘‘Now I am not going to talk figures 
for publication just yet,” replied Mr. 
Stevens. ‘‘ I may sometime, but not to- 
night, but I will say one thing—the 
American Newspaper Directory is all 
right as far as Boston's ratings are con- 
cerned. It seems to have no faults in 
that respect, in fact I don't see why 
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the American Newspaper Directory 
isn't all right, anyway.” 

‘All right in Boston, perhaps, but 
how about the New York papers? 
suggested Mr. Woodward. 

‘*\What’s the matter with its New 
York ratings?” 

‘* Why, it gives the New York Sz 
exceeding 75,000 and gives the New 
York World exceeding 75,000, an 
the World is claiming at the head of 
its columns a circulation of over half a 
million.’’ 

“The rating the World gets in th 
Directory is a disadvantage to it, is it 
not?’”’ 

‘“* Unquestionably.”’ 

‘*Then if the World wants to have 
its exact figures known to the reader 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
why don’t it give its actual averag: 
for the year, the same as the Pr 
does? The /'vess gets rated all right 
does it not?” 

“Yes, I think the Press is rated 
correctly, but in the case of the Wor dd, 
I don’t know what their reason is fo: 
not giving their circulation.”’ 





ANOTHER EXPERT ON THE QUESTION 

A gentleman who was until within a 
year or so manager of the Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, proprietor: 
‘*Cuticura,” ‘‘ Sanford’s Ginger,” etc., 
and now the President of the New 
England Advertising Agency and the 
manager of the National Literary Bu 
reau, rooms 55, 56, 57, 58, 13 Schoo! 
St., Boston, has been acquainted wit! 
Boston newspapers for the past twenty 
or thirty years, and when I dropped ir 
to see him in the cosy private office h 
has joining that of Colonel J. Arm: 
Knox, I asked him a few question 
that may be of more or less intere 
to the readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 

‘**T see you have most of the news 
paper directories at your elbow,” 
said. ‘‘Now would you kindly t 
me which ones you place the most 1 
liance upon?” 

‘*! don't take much stock in any 
them,” he replied pleasantly. ‘‘ I thin 
as a general thing Rowell gets ther 
down ‘fo close, and yet he may be 
right. I suppose it is a safer plan fo 
him. Dauchy's Directory is the mos 
conveniently arranged, and Pettingill 
is too full of maps.” 

**Would you mind naming the prin- 
cipal directories in the order of their 
importance ?” 

‘* Every one considers the American 
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Newspaper Directory first. I suppose 
Ayer’s is next, then Dauchy’s. I am 
not familiar with any of the others, 
except Pettingill’s. 1 don’t know how 
many there are published. I look at all 
the directories I have mentioned when 
I am in doubt.” 
‘*Do they usually agree ?”’ 
ROWELL’S LOWEST ALWAYS. 

‘There is no great difference be- 
tween them. Rowell’s is the lowest 
always. I suppose he figures that the 
aggregate circulation of all the papers 
cannot be more than so much, and 
then puts it down at what seems tohima 
reasonable figure. Publishers come in 
here and growl because he don’t give 
their circulation high enough.” 

‘*Don’t you think it is to the in- 
terest of the publisher to give his exact 
figures—his actual average of circula- 
tion ?” 

‘*Every publisher should give his 
exact circulation—give it in such a 
careful and exact way that other pub- 
lishers and that advertisers will believe 
it is correct. Take any newspaper 
office in Chicago, New York or Boston , 
goin and ask them about the circulation 
of the papers in theircity. ‘Oh, our 
circulation is entirely correct,’ they 
will exclaim, ‘but you can’t believe 
the other fellows; they are all liars 
except us.’”’ 

‘*Do you think Boston publishers 
are correct in their circulation state- 
ments ?” 

‘« T have been told in different offices 
in Boston, same as elsewhere, that so 
and so haven't the press capacity to 
print the papers they claim, don’t buy 
paper enough, etc., etc.” 

‘* How about the Herald ?"’ 

‘* They have stopped publishing cir- 
culation figures. I believe they have 
copied the New York Herald style, 
having secured the New York Herald 
circulation man. That high-water mark 
of theirs—*00,000 copies or so—is 
only their circulation on some election 
day, and does not indicate at all what 
their real circulation is.” 

THE ‘‘ POST’S”’ CLAIM. 

** How about the Pos/s claim that in 
Boston and vicinity it has a circula- 
tion greater than that of the Globe and 
Herald combined ?”’ 

“‘T see a good many ests around. 
I use it freely—for that matter the 
Herald is a mighty good paper—they 


are all good papers ; I use them all. 
You can't cover Boston with less than 


all. They all have readers—all have 
influence.” 

In closing the expert spoke about 
the work he is doing as an advertising 
agent and got in a shot at competitive 
agents. 

‘* We haven't got a customer we took 
from anybody else. We are creating 
business. I regard the competition of 
other agents as anything but credit- 
able. Nowhere else will you find com- 
petition so unfair.” ; 

‘** Hurts the advertiser ?” 

“7 certainly. I don’t believe 
any advertiser thinks that the cheapest 
advertising is the best. I don’t be- 
lieve if you were sick you would invite 
competitive bids among the doctors 
and then select the physician that of- 
fered to cure you the cheapest.” 


MISS GRISWOLD’S CASE. 

Miss Kate E. Griswold is the editor 
and publisher of 77 thle Advertising, 
of Boston. Miss Griswold has just 
purchased the publication and is 
anxious to give it a high standing. 
She is therefore deeply concerned on 
the subject of circulation, and asked 
‘* Have the publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory the right to give 
a publication a different rating than 
the publisher of that publication sends 
in? For instance, in response to the 
American Newspaper Directory’s re- 
quest for the figures of our circulation 
I sent them the statement that our cir- 

500, whereupon the Di- 
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culation is 5,5 
rectory gives us 2, 

‘*Did you submit a detailed state- 
ment of your actual average circulation, 
duly signed and dated ?” 

‘**No, I just sent the statement that 
our circulation was 5, 

**Do you think it is to your interest 
to have your exact circulation known ?” 

‘*Why, undoubtedly.”’ 

‘**Do you think it is as much to the 
interest of the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory as it is 
to your interest ?” 

‘*No, I think it is more to my in 
terest than theirs.’ ; 

‘* And yet the publishers of the Di- 
rectory are willing to risk $1oo on the 
accuracy of your statement, provided 
you make it in the usual way. Do you 
think the Directory would fail to print 
or refuse to print the exact figures of 
your circulation, provided you sub- 
mitted those figures in the way that 
others to whom the Directory accords 
an actual statement of figures do?’’ 


500. 


500.”" 
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‘*No, I never knew of a case in the 
Directory refusing to print figures 
under those circumstances.” 

‘*Don’t you think it is worth while 
for you to take the trouble to make 
such a statement ?” 

Vos, I do.” 

‘* Aren't you prepared to admit that 
your not getting a statement of your 
exact circulation into the American 
Newspaper Directory last year was 
wholly due to your not submitting a 
duly signed detailed statement?” 

‘Ves, I think I am.” 

‘* And do you think that next year 
you will make out a detailed statement 
in conformity with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Directory ? 

**T think | shall; but Pettingill’s 
Directory prints exactly the figures you 
send him.” 

‘* But will he risk $100 on their cor- 
rectness ?” 

‘**T can't say he does,” 

ADDISON ARCHER. 
se ceeaiiiiees i 


ADVERTISING A NEWSPAPER. 


Some of the poorest advertising 
done is issued by newspapers in so- 
liciting advertising. It ought to be 
among the best. The solicitor who 
does not know how to make advertis- 
ing pay is at a disadvantage with an 
intelligent advertiser. He weakens 
his arguments by advocating points 
that lack weight. The advertising 
newspaper is in the same position. 
One is apt to question if a newspaper 
publisher really knows whether his 
medium is valuable or not, if he evi- 
dently does not know what is valuable 
in advertising. 

It is part of the business of a bright 
advertiser to question a publisher’s 
statements. Mere claims, unsupported, 
have less weight with advertisers than 
with any other class of people. Stu- 
dents of advertising have less respect 
for the claims of self-interested people 
than most men have. It requires 
stronger argument to convince them. 
It requires intelligent argument, well 
supported—argument which strikes the 
right point. 

The strongest argument possible for 
newspapers in general is a statement 
of circulation. This is the most im- 
portant question in the choosing of 
newspapers. It is the first point 
thought of by advertisers. To omit 
this statement is an indication of weak- 
ness on that point. To state circula- 
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tion in a way which leaves it open t 
question also indicates weakness. 
publisher’s simple statement may | 
good enough at home, but it is n 
among strangers. 

Other arguments are good if accon 
panied by this circulation statemen 
but it weakens a newspaper with a 
vertisers to let other arguments tal 
the place of this main one. 

If a paper is the only Republican 
the only Democratic newspaper in 
locality, the point is worth statin; 
Enough people cling to the organ 
their party to make a desirable cor 
stituency for any advertiser to reach. 

The price of the paper should 
stated. Some advertisers want to rea 
only the people who pay most for 
newspaper. 

A great many advertisers are anx 
ious to know the local circulation of 
newspaper, as well as its whole cir« 
lation. 

If a newspaper makes a point of pul 
lishing matter interesting to wome! 
that is a valuable feature. 

If you can get advertisers to state 
what results they have secured fro: 
your paper, publish the statements. 

If you publish more advertising thar 
any other local paper, it is well to 
state that. 

A list of advertisers recognized a 
successful, who are using your paper, 
is valuable argument. 

Any good newspaper has thing 
coming up all the time which indicat: 
its value as an advertising mediun 
The publisher should give them wid 
circulation, 

Advertisers are choosing papers car 
fully now. It is seldom that all the 
newspapers in any community are us¢ 
by general advertisers. Newspaper 
to-day feel the urgent need of adver 
tising themselves, and they are just 
fied in feeling it. But it is as unwis 
for a newspaper to merely advertise it 
name, with a few generalities, as for 
grocer or a dry goods merchant to d 
it. Advertisers buy newspaper spa 
fora reason. They buy it cautiously 
The advertising of a newspaper shou! 
be conducted with those facts in view 
—Results. 


a Sn 

THE circulation of a newspaper i 
expressed by the number of complet: 
copies printed. What is done with 
the completed papers has a bearing 
only in fixing the value or character of 
the circulation. 
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New York, December 2nd, 1895. 
Mr. James H. Beals, Jr., 
President and Manager 
‘*The Atlantic Coast Lists,'' 


134 Leonard St., New York. 


Dear Sir: — 
The advertisement of the Atlantic 
Coast Lists has appeared on the second 
page of Printers’ Ink, in every issue for 
five years. For this advertising you 
have paid_us as follows : 
In 1891, $3,900 
1492, 6,500 
1 » 6,500 
4, 3,250 (Wanamaker) 
I . 6,500 
t $26,65 


You ty: at gome consider 






naa e t paper a we uld 
be — he seé it @ccupied b& an y 
else. “: e pleasu ° - 


ing sade / 96 for , 5@Q\ net — 
same as las 


Your r on Seng 
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THE PUBLIC’S BELIEF. 
‘By Joel ‘Benton. 

It is all very well for all of us who 
write to say what a good advertisement 
is. We all agree that it must be 
straightforward and clearly expressed ; 
that it must not only say something, 
but it must say the right something in 
a terse, pleasant and seductive way. 
It may or may not be illustrated, but it 
must appear often enough to keep its 
hold on the public memory, and not to 
be outraced by those which appear in 
competition with it. The modern pub- 
lic is obliged to listen to a good many 
calls and claims, and its memory is not 
capacious enough to hear all these 
striving voices by which it is besieged, 
and to hold them all equally well. 

Some will fade out for lack of force, 
some for lack of frequency, some for 
lack of clearness and captivating power, 
and so on. 

These things, and many others of 
primitive reality concerning publicity, 
we are coming to know; but there is 
one matter more that may be worth a 
thought that I have never seen any no- 
tice of. It does not so much concern 
the form and matter of the advertise- 
ment, or the medium in which it ap- 
pears, as it does a psychological trait or 
quality of the public—of human nature 
itself. 

I refer to the power and tendency of 
human belief. If any one who thinks 
much, and is at all observing, will set 
his optics and reflecting machinery at 
work upon the problem, he will soon 
see that the public has certain fixed 
aptitudes of belief. And so a very 
ordinary story, concerning a very fa- 
miliar and commonplace business, gets 
but moderate attention. It may seem 
true enough, but it doesn’t arouse or 
compel any one to buy. What is 
wanted to stir people is something ro- 
mantic or wonderful, or something 
which offers rather extraordinary bene- 
fit. 

You may go through a town where 
there is plenty of money to loan, and 
even where the owners of it are con- 
servative and cautious, and you may 
offer government bonds and first-class 
realty mortgages without any great suc- 
cess. Butif you announce a gold mine 
in some island of the Pacific Seas—too 
far off for any one to know much about 
—or the improbable discovery of a 
rich diamond field two hundred miles 
north of Baffins Bay, you will not fail 
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to sell stock in them. If you are a 
sufficiently adroit fakir, you will fin 
that some of your very best custome: 
in these wild ventures will be the afor 
said staid and conservative investors. 

It is owing to the same human tra 
—a readiness to accept the wonderfu 
and miraculous in preference to con 
monplace truths—that a plausible an 
glib-tongued doctor can go from tow: 
to town lecturing and curing, or trying 
to cure, people with a great influx « 
shekels, while some quiet but learne: 
practitioner a block or two away fron 
the hall in which he lectures, who ha 
forgotten more than the lecturer ha 
ever learned, and who can really giv: 
the best treatment within reach o 
human knowledge, may barely ear: 
his living. 

The truth is there is more super 
stition, or wonder-hunger in thi 
very enlightened age—and among the 
sober and steady-minded classes, too— 
than we are apt to take account of 
People are really looking for portents 
or carry about an aptitude for accept- 
ing them to a degree not generally 
credited. They know that the sky 
has never fallen so that larks wer 
caught in consequence thereof, an 
yet the world secretly looks for things 
as impossible as this would be t 
happen. 

The fairly honest fakir, and the 
wicked bunco chap both have a Shake 
spearean appreciation of this fact, and 
owe their success to knowing human 
nature on this side thoroughly. One 
only needs to watch the former, by the 
sidewalk curb, to see how he interests 
his wide-mouthed audience—who ar¢ 
neither more nor less than represent- 
atives of us all. It is like a parent's 
power who reads ‘‘ Alice in Wonder 
land ’’ to his children—the interest that 
isaroused. Now we need not be fakirs 
exactly, and we surely should not us: 
bunco methods in business ; but we 
can study human nature and discern 
its tendencies. Even our very ordinary 
truths and business tales may be made 
sometimes more presentable and pict 
uresque than we have allowed them to 
be—and why not make them so within 
the lines of truth. There may be ro- 
mances discovered yet in codfish and 
matches, which the merchant may be 
glad to learn, and tell to his hoped-for 
patrons. 
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Scaves should be advertised in a way that 
carries weight. 
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There’s a good deal in being 
in good company. #& #& #& & 
Representative advertisers all use 


e 
Suns; 


It pays them and will pay you. 
It wants no business “shysters,” 
but a straightforward, honest ex- 


position of your wares in its col- 


umns cannot but be profitable 
to you. #2 # £ & £ & 


Address, 
wet HE SUN... 
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THE 


Kansas City STAR’S 


CIRCULATION 
PROVED 


AGAIN. 
, 





Kansas City, Nov. 14, 1895. 

We, the undersigned, have this day examined the 
Cash Books, the Agents’ Accounts, the Manufacturer’s 
Bills for white paper, the Bank Checks with which 
those bills were paid, and all other records and vouch- 
ers necessary to establish the facts, and are convinced 
that the actual, legitimate Circulation of the Kansas 
City Star newspaper is in excess of Sixty Thousand 
(60,000) Copies Daily. 


Signed, 


DOGGETT DRY GOODS CO., James C. Leiter, Mer. 
NEW GOLDEN EAGLE, Eli Cahn, Proprietor. 
GEORGE P. OLMSTEAD, of Cady & Olmstead. 

A. C. WURMSER & CO.,, A. C. Wurmser. 


THE J. H. NORTH FURNITURE & CARPET CO., 
John H. North, General Manager. 


D. A. REIDY, Advertising Expert. 


The above Reaffirmed November 26. 


*$00OOC> E> O<3<BOCee-- 
New York Office, Chicago Office, 
80 Times Building, 1320 Masonic Temple, 


FRANK HART, Manager. W. T. DAVIS, Manager. 
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$2446 $s $s $e $s Gn Ga 
Gains... 


The advertising business of 
THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


for November, 1895, ended Sat- 






urday, shows a gain over the same 
month last year amounting to 


1203 Columns 


No other evening paper in 
New York made anything like 


such large gains. 


The Mail 
ant EEX PLeESS 


brings RESULTS to its adver- 
tisers, and that is the reason of 
its steady growth in business. 


ae 


Publishers’ advertisements in The Mail and Express 
increased over 500 per cent during the past twelve 
months. 
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OVERWHELMED! 


Applicants Poured in on Mrs. Damer 








She had Rooms to Rent. 


The PHILADELPHIA 
1 TEM... 


Is the Greatest Advertising 
Medium. 


ay 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13, 1895. 
Business Manager THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM : 





I advertised some rooms to rent in your valuable paper on 
Sunday, and by Monday evening I was OVERWHELMED 
WITH APPLICANTS. 

I was certainly pleased with my success, and I think THE 
ITEM is THE GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM in 
this city. MRS. F. DAMER, 

314 Franklin Street, Phila. 
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The The 
Chicago It Goes Chicago 
Dispatch; Into Every Corner Dispatch 


——_- :. || | \jpiapceasineiread 








in and about Chicago and is 
read every day 


..By the Masses... 


That is why 


The Chicago Dispatch 


By JOSEPH R. DUNLOP, 
is the best advertising medium in this 
section, and offers the greatest 
inducements to advertisers. 


Average Daily Circulation for October, 


‘Its eee Cannot me | Its ge geome 
O 








Edito in Peoria (Ill.) Jo ul 
] Tue Cricaco Dispatcu i has jus ntere “d up 
fourth volume, and it is not an extravagant stat 
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Papers That Please, Pay 


The New Year 


aa Ought to bring you 


New Business 


and more of it. But, new year or old year, you must 





go after it, earnestly and persistently. It may be all 
right to let the office seek the man, but the man who 
wants business must seek it. Start the new year right; 


let us help you hunt business. 


FARM NEWS 


reaches the families of 165,000 well-to-do 


farmers every month ; 


WOMANKIND 


goes into 69,000 homes every month 





to say nothing 
of the neighbors who borrow it. Both papers reach a 
good class of buyers—people who want things and 


get them. Let us send you an estimate. 


The Hosterman Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


PHILIP RITTER, Eastern Representative, 
American Tract Society Bidg., New York City. 


Any reputable agency will give you rates. 
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A ? of IDENTITY! 


a are 3 Manager's Office, 
ViCK'S MAGAZINE, ** 
200,000 MONTHLY. * 38 Times Building, NewYork. 


seatoaeal . Aw 3e7, 
Goop hoveukesmala : (cer oc- 


56,000 MONTHLY. 





The case is this: If you want to buy Ink cheap 
nd have the money right in hand to pay for it, then 
Wilson is Jonson: and Fonson ts the man you want to see. 

If, on the other hand, you are rich as Croesus and 
lon’t want to pay for Ink until afterwards, then Jonson is 
Wilson: AND WILSON IS THE MAN YOU WANT TO SEE. 

Jonson will sell you the best Black Ink ever made 


‘a dollar a pound, or ten pounds in a can of the Black 
Ink used on Munsey’s Magazine for $5, or a quarter of a 
ound can of the same for a quarter of a dollar. 

Wilson will charge you more for the same goods, 
but you will have the satisfaction of doing business in the 
ld-fashioned way. Wilson will charge up the Ink to your 
iccount, payable in four months, and after all there Is 
some satisfaction in paying a high price. 

If you don’t think so, 

Send for my price list. 

Address P. I. JONSON, 8 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK, 


FORESTVILLE, N. Y., Dec 2, 1896 





litor PRINTERS’ INK : 
DEAR Str—I have been a reader of PRINTERS’ INK for some time and have grown to look for the 
f Printers ink Jonson as regularly as for the paper after which he has named himself. | 
vuld hate terribly to learn that he isa liar. But after perusing his ad on page 64, Nov. 27, | turned 
the next page to see what he had to say about the lying, drinking drummer of the high-priced 
edit house, and what was my consternation to see an interview by no less than your own Addison 
rcher which seems to controvert the statement | had just assimilated. Is P. |. Jonsonaliar! Is 
¢ man who was looked upon as a Moses who should lead the printer out of the bondage of high 
ced ink so soon to be proven a mere catch-penny fakir! Or is there some hidden meaning be- 
een the lines which shall tend to the further glorification of that idol of Printers’ INK readers! 

Please ease my mind, Yours respectfully, JON SANFORD 
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Central 
New York 


is Rich in Wealth and 





I’ nterprise. 


To Reach the People Properly 





Advertise in the Street Cars of 


Utica 


and Syracuse 
<a 


Both these cities now have First- 
Class Street Car Advertising 


and are controlled by 


Gr 


George Kissam 


124 Kirk Building, New York, 


Syracuse. Rochester, Buffalo, Etc. 
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Nothing Like It 


has been seen this 








century ! 


We refer to the 


Advertising 


ON THE 


Brooklyn ‘‘L”’ 
: $a 


Nowhere 


IS THERE SUCH DISPLAY. 
IS THERE SUCH VALUE. 


#3 


Come in our office and see samples 


or write for rates. 


#3 


George Kissam, 


Main Floor Postal Telegraph Building, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT. 
THE AD-SMITH’S VASE FOR 1895. 


In this, the nineteenth, week of the 


competition, ninety-eight advertise- 
ments were received, the largest num- 
ber of any week in the competition lars, and that the amount of money whi 
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dred or more firms located in various parts of 
this country, I also write all the advertise 
ments for Marshall Field & Co., Chas. A 
Stevens & Bros., Rennaker & Co., Florsheir 
Bros., George E. Marshall and C. F. Orr & 
Co., the six leading houses of Chicago in the 
respective lines. I estimate that the year 
sales of the various firms whom I represer 
amount to more thana hundred million d 

















thus far. Of all these the one here 
reproduced is thought to be the best : 


Office of 
Cuar.es F. Jonns, 
Advertisement Writer 
Suite «17, Times-Herald Building. | 
Cuicaco, Lll., October 25, 1895 


GENTLEMEN—The very best advertisement 
that I can write for your publication is to 
give a little of my own experience. 

If my work is as good as some kind critics 
would lead the public to believe, it is largely 
due to Printers’ Ink, as I have learned the 
greater portion of what I know about adver- 
tising, from reading its pages 

You will readily acknowlec 





ge that the in- 


formation which I have gained must have 
been considerable when I state that in ad 
dition to promoting the publicity of a hun- 





they spend in placing the advertisements I 
write is a larger sum than is expended on 
the advertisements of any other one writer 
in America. 

Have I not, therefore, sufficient reason to 
believe that the careful study of Printers’ 
Ink is a good thing ? 

I am glad that you are going to raise the 
— to $s, after the first of January, as | 
have always felt that I was giving you less 
than your due every time I have sent $2 to 
renew my subscription for another year 
Long may Printers’ INx flourish 

Yours for more business and better busi- 
ness through better advertising. Respect 
fully, Cuas. F. Jones 


This advertisement was written by Mr. 
Chas. F. Jones, of Chicago, III., and 
appeared in the Louisville Commercial 
of Louisville, Ky., of November 














In the original it occupied 6x7 


for 
sent 
competition 
INK Vase. It 
follow, however, that the winner 
e Vase will be selected from 

the weekly prize winners, be- 
the Vase is to be awarded to 
vely the best advertisement—and 
to the twelve 
In the first 
competition the quality 
submitted was poor; 
although A gets the five years’ 

iption coupon, because ad 
the best, it was not a very good 
fter all. Inthe second week 
submitted were of high character, 
the ad of B, the winner, is an ex- 
mally one. The ad of C, 
just fails to win, is also exception- 
cood—far better than that of A, 
won the first week. If only the 
kly winners were to be considered 
he final passing of judgment for 
award of the Vase, C’s ad would 
be considered at all, although it is 
rthan A’s. Theconditions of the 
st promise that— 


1is week is the last 
vest advertisement 

even days in 
PRINTERS 


printing 
in with- 

for 
does 


lve ro 


B 
best. 


spoons 
are next 
of the 
1¢€ ads 


his 


the 


gow ve 


the issue 18th December there will be 
shed in Printers’ Ink the names and ad- 
s of all the ad-smiths who have pro- 
the advertisement thought best for 


of the nineteen weeks, and half-tone 





ts will be exhibited of the twelve ad- 
s who are adjudged to have produced 
est twelve advertisements, out of ad/ 
hall, up to that time, haz en sub 

and to each one of these ad-smiths 


»e forwarded a Printers’ INK Souvenir 

gether with a letter, signed by the 

r of Printers’ INK, setting forth the 
f the competition 


would further appear that it is 
in the range of possibility that the 
e may be awarded to 
» had not appeared in the competi- 
1 before or even on the rith of 
ember, because the conditions pro- 
that— 


some one 


the issue of Printers’ Ink for Decem- 
the advertisement which is thought to 
best of ail shall be reproduced, to- 
with the name of the ad-smith who 
structed it and the paper in which it ap 


and on that date the Printers’ Inx 
suitably sy will be forwarded 
ha smith who shall have thus been 

‘ » be entitled to receive it. 


rom this it is plain that the oppor- 
nity to win the Vase must actually 
nain open until the moment of going 
press for the issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
Wednesday, December 25—viz., 
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INK. 


till six o'clock p- m. of Wednesday, 
December 18. There is one other con- 
dition of the contest that itis probable 
some shrewd ad-smith has not failed to 
note : 

Of the twelve papers or periodicals in 
which the best twelve advertisements ap- 
peared the six that are credited with the lar- 
gest circulation in the American Newspaper 


Directory (1895) shall each be entitled to a 
full-page advertisement in Printers’ Ink, t 
be used when wanted (before April rst, 189/ 
free of charge 
~?o 
SOME FOOD ADVERTISING 
By Free Lance. 

Articles of food are probably among the 
most profitable of specialties to advertise, 
since a customer nee sec ured continues to 
use the product, thus obviating the necessity 
of frre: A: ly depending upon new customers. 
Food advertising is, curiously enough, at 
present almost entirely confined to break 
fast dishes 

Wheatena, made by the Health Food Co., 
has been widely advertised as the most per 
fect breakfast dish, but the advertising can 
hardly be called good, since no facts are 
given to substantiate this claim. Perhaps, 
however, the constant reiteration of the 
claim may at length produce investigation 


and cons¢ que nt conviction upon many minds 
Germea Is a similar preparation which has 


been widely advertised by a poster repre 
senting a winsome little maiden eating a 
plate of the preparation with zest 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food, a_ product 
somewhat similar, has been brought to the 
public’s attention by the same medium, its 
trade-mark of a bear being employed. As 
the bear has no perceptible relation to the 
food, it is difficult to see how buyers are to 
be influenced. 

Of oatmeal preparations Quaker Oats is 
probably doing the most advertising at pres- 
ent It uses a full page in the magazines, 
containing the picture of a Quaker standing 
on the world, with a package of the Oats in 
each hand 

H.-O. has been widely, if somewhat spas- 
modically, advertised ewspapers have 
been employed as well as auxiliary mediums 
of publicity. 

Seef extracts have been extensively adver- 
tised. Cudahy’s Rex Brand uses the maga- 
zines, as do Liebig’s and Swift's. The ad- 
vertising of all is attractive, but perhaps the 
best is done by Swift, of which Mr. Claude 
C. Hopkins is the advertising head. 

Cottolene is being advertised skillfully in 
the magazines. The re is a vigor and a force 


in the advertising which makes it stand 
forth among its fellows, and induces notice 

Like other advertising that of food will 
progress in the future and become mort 


profitable as it becomes more attractive and 
convincing 


ee - 
AN UNWHOLESOME STATE 
AFFAIRS IN CHICAGO 


A correspondent in the Chicago office of 
the Pope Mz anufac turing Company, in speak- 
ing of Chicago's pet daily, the favorite home 
paper of the Windy City, says: “ rhe Dis- 
patch is a ‘ hustler’—a wonder in its way, 
but it is a rank weed, the outcropping of an 
unwholesome state of affairs.” 


OF 
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OUR POST-OFFICE. 


ARE LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENTS MAIL- 
ABLE IF PREPAKED BY ONE WHO IS 
FAMILIAR WITH THE USAGES OF THE 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT ¢ 


Below is a postal decision copied 
from the United States Official Postal 
Guide for November, 1895 


CORRESPONDENCE AND LITERATURE CONCERN- 
ING LOTTERIES IS UNMAILABLE 
Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, | 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 27, 1895. f 
Sir—Replying to your letter of I 
have to say that the scheme proposed to be 
conducted through the mails is a lottery, and 
literature and correspondence concerning it 
are non-mailable. The company, in order to 
advertise the wonderful resources of the lead 
and zinc region of Southwest Missouri, pro 
pose to distribute prizes upon the following 
conditions—viz. : ** To the person furnishing 
the first correct solution of the above rebus 
we will pay $250 in gold ; second, $175 ; third, 
$125 ; fourth, $100; fifth, $50; sixth, $20 each 
for the next five correct solutions ; seventh, 
$10 each for the next ten correct solutions ; 
eighth, $5 each for the next twenty. Each 
solution must be accompanied by 25 cents in 
coin,in payment for which sum of 25 cents 
we will send one share of the capital stock 
of said company, fully paid up and non- 
assessable, of the par value of $1 per share 
Each contestant receives one share of said 
stock whether his solution be correct or not.” 
In a few cases I have held that the award 
of prizes to the first “conges sending in a cor 
rect answer to a rebus, puzzle, etc., would 
not constitute the scheme a lottery when the 
post mark of mailing was taken to determine 
which was first, and if more than one en- 
velope containing correct answers bore the 
same post mark, the prizes should be equally 
divided between those thus giving correct 
answers, but I am now satisfied that this 
position cannot be sustained upon principle 
or authority. Three elements must be present 
in a scheme to constitute it a lottery: 1. A 
consideration for a chance draw a prize. 
2. Lot or chance. 3. A prize. There is no 
question that there is a consideration paid by 
the contestants in this scheme. Each person 
must pay 25 cents, and it makes no difference 
that the contestants receive full value in the 
shares of stock in the company issued to 
them. The prize is offered as an inducement 
to subscribe for stock, and this has been held 
to be a sufficient consideration. This prin- 
ciple is clearly established by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Horner ws 
United States, 147 U.S., 449, and in many 
other cases. As to the prize element in this 
scheme there can be no question, and there- 
fore the only point of controversy arises out 
of the question whether the lot or chance 
element is present or not. Lot or chance, 
within the meaning of the anti-lottery laws 
of the United States, as I take it, signifies a 
result in which man’s choice or will has no 
part, nor can human reason, foresight, sa- 
gac ity or design enable him to know or deter- 
mine such result until the same has been ac- 
complished. Horner case supra. People vs. 
Elliott (Mich.), 3 L. R. A. (loc. cit.) 405. In 
the consideration heretofore given the sub- 
ject I was inclined to believe that a man’s 
foresight and design might enable him to win 
the prize offered, 7. ¢., he could, by his en- 











ergy, reason and foresight control the result 
by being first. But having seen the practical 
operation of the awarding of prizes upon such 
conditions, and having reinvestigated the 
whole subject, I am now convinced that a 
contestant cannot know or determine or con- 
trol the award of the prize by his reason, 
foresight, sagacity or de sign. How are we 
to determine who is first in the contest ? 
Shall we take the receipt of the answer at the 
office of the promoter? Then clearly, if two 
or more answers should be received at the 
same time, there would be no way to deter- 
mine who is first except by lot or chance 
But another element of chance exists in re- 
gard to when a letter will reach headquarters. 
(McDonald ws. United States, 63; Fed. Rep 
426.) To eliminate what seemed clearly to 
be a chance element, the post mark of mazfi- 
ing was adopted to determine which was 
first. It was soon discovered that many let 
ters would bear the same post mark because 
that mark is not changed daring the marking 
of letters for mailing at one time. For in- 
stance, the postmaster has one hundred let- 
ters for mailing, and he sets the date at, say, 

‘April 27, 4.30 p. m.,”’ and the whole one 
hundred will bear that post mark date. Hence 
it was manifest we had shifted the difficulty 
but had not got rid of it. Then was added 
the other statement, “ if two or more answers 
are contained in lette rs bearing the same 
post mark, the prize shall be divided among 
such.’’ But in the practical administration 
of the law, it was soon found that this did 
not still eliminate the chance feature from 
the scheme. The following may be mentioned 
among the uncertainties inherent in this plan 
of awarding prizes, which render it impossi 
ble for a party to determine the result by his 
energy, sagacity or design, viz.: 1. The offer 
of the prize may not, and in nine times out of 
ten does not, reach all the contestants at the 
same time. A prize is offered in an adver- 
tisement in a Washington paper. The paper 
is delivered to city subscribers in an hour or 
two after issue, but it does not reach a Cali- 
fornia subsc ribe r for six or seven days, and 
between these extremes, the time it reaches 
subscribers varies, no two places being pre 
cisely alike as to postal facilities, to say noth- 
ing about the residences of subscribers in 
their proximity to the post-offices. 

2. The post marking of letter varies to 
such a degree in the different post-offices in 
the country that it cannot be relied on to 
determine who answers a question first, or 
even who deposits a letter in the office first 
At first, second and third-class offices (and at 
fourth-class offices, where the salary is more 
than $500) the post mark shows the day and 
hour of the next outgoing mail. That is to 
say, the letters may be stamped “ ro a. m.,”’ 
when the mark is actually put there at 7 
a. m., because ro a. m,. is the time the mail 
leaves the office At fourth-class offices, 
where the salary of the postmaster is less 
than $500, the post mark is not required t 
show the hour of mailing, but only the day ; 
and, of course, at offices, where there are 
weekly or semi-weekly mails, the post mark 
isc wnged weekly or semi-weekly, as the case 
may be, in order to show simply the day of 
mailing Now, suppose A, B, C and D de- 
posit letters in four different offices at 7 a. m. 
April 27, 1895. A puts his letter in the office 
at New York City, and it is post marked 
7.30 a. m.; B puts his in the Washington of 
fice t and it is post marked 8.30 a. m. ; C puts 
his in a fourth-class office, where the salary 
is less than $500, and it is post marked April 
27, 1895, W without the hour at all; D puts his 
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in an office where there is only a weekly 
mail, which leaves on Tuesdays, and his is 
post marked ** May 1, 1895;”’ or, to put a 
stronger case, suppose D deposits his letter 
in the post April 27, and A deposits his April 
29; then A’s would be post marked first, 
though the other was first by twodays, Ths 
contingency may be illustrated in an infinite 
variety of ways, by which it will manifestly 
appear that the post mark will not deter- 
mine which is first in time in fact. 

3. In ail contests for prizes the opportunity 
to win should be open until the contest is 
closed, but in these schemes, when the first 
correct answer is received, the prize is taken, 
and that is known to the promoter, and to 
continue an offer which the promoter knows 
has already been accepted and the prize of- 
fered taken, would operate as a fraud upon 
those subsequently sending correct answers. 

Joun L. Tuomas, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 


The preceding appears to have been 
a case where an Assistant Attorney- 
General arrived at one conclusion one 
day and another at a later time. By his 
first decision the paper was mailable, 
by the other it must be excluded from 
the mails. How much better it would 
be to relieve the department of the duty 
of reading all the advertisements in a 
paper, and if an offense is committed 
have the criminal dealt with by the 
courts as in ordinary cases. It is pretty 
plain to many, however, that most of 
the so-called lottery ads are faulty 
merely in form. It isall in the way of 
stating the offer. There is in Wash- 
ington a practicing attorney, one R. W. 
Haynes, who advertises in PRINTERS’ 
INK from time to time, offering his 
services in just such matters. Here 
is his announcement as it appeared (a 
paid advertisement) under the head 
of ‘‘advertisement constructors,” in 
PRINTERS’ INK for October 30, 1895 : 


31 001 AN hour, paid by publisher clients 
of mine to subscribers, for solving 

RAS | riddle and other advertisements. The 

neral public clamors for a chance at offers of 

is kind, and they are winners. My prize adver- 
tisements pass inspection of post-office authori- 
ties. Ican help mphiets or advertiser. Med- 
ical ads and —_ prepared. Mail order 
business arranged and represerted. 
HAYNES, Att’y, Washington, D. C. 














Mr. Haynes was for years the chief 
assistant of the Assistant Attorney- 
General, assigned to duty at the Post- 
Office Department, and in conjunction 
with Mr. Fountain, who then, as now, 
occupied a similar position in the office 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, was very successful in keeping 
a good many newspaper men in hot 
water. Among his chief exploits was 


his success in muddling the intellect 
of Mr. Wanamaker, while Postmaster- 
General,and thereby defrauding PRINT- 
ERS’ INK out of the great sum of 
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$24,833.50 extra postage, which sum 
Congress will doubtless cause to be 
refunded with that promptness which 
ever characterizes the righting of such 
wrongs by legislatures. It is probable 
that a great grandson of one of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK’s babies will pocket this com- 
fortable little fortune at some time 
before the end of the next century. In 
the meantime, however, Mr. Haynes 
is still a young man and competent to 
a degree. Let all newspaper men who 
wish to print lottery ads that ‘ will 
pass inspection of the Post-Office au- 
thorities '’ write to Haynes. 


The Postmaster-General will, it is under- 
stood, ask Congress to provide a remedy for 
the abuses of the second-class mail matter 
provision. When Congress provided that 
newspapers, magazines and similar publica- 
tions should be carried as second-class mat- 
ter, at the rate of one cent per pound, it had 
in mind only regular newspapers, omg 
and trade publications. Other books and 
printed matter it was intended to designate as 
third-class matter, to be carried at the rate 
of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. In order to get the cheaper rate of 
postage many expedients have been adopted 
by publishers of cheap novels to evade the 
law and secure the admission of matter to 
the second class which — belonged to 
the third. It frequently costs the govern- 
ment all the way from dkeon to nine cents a 
pound to carry this matter, for which it re- 
ceives but one cent. The Postmaster-General 
believes that if this sort of publications could 
be excluded from the second class it would 
save enough money to enable the govern- 
ment to extend the free delivery service to 
much smaller towns than is now pe Bang 
with a general extension of the postal service. 
—National Advertiser. 

If the Postmaster-General in office 
at the time of the passage of the law 
had carried it out in accordance with 
its terms, or if he and his successors 
had made rulings, publicly, by which 
the Department would be governed 
until recalled, suspended or super- 
seded, there would be much less 
trouble about second-class matter than 
there is. But for some reason the De- 
partment has even insisted upon making 
one rule to-day and another to-morrow, 
keeping no record of either, and so 
mixing things up that no one in the 
Department or out of it can now tell 
what its rulings are, have been, or will 
be. Mr. Springer, of Illinois, in the 
U.S. House of Representatives, April 
6th, 1894, hit the nail on the head when 
he said : 

The practice of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment is to take two publications and rule one 
out and the other in, and no man can tell 
why one was ruled out and the other ruled 
in 


The Department permits campaign 

















clubs to do what boards of trade may 
not do; and send out their printed 
manifestoes by the million at one cent a 
pound ; but the newspaper man who 
has had occasion to ask of the Depart- 
ment, ‘‘ May I do this?’ or ‘* May I do 
that? and be within the law and the 
regulations,’’ has rarely succeeded in 
getting an answer one way or the 
other. If a definite answer did per- 
chance come, it was pretty certain to 
be ‘* No.” 

It is the common usage, therefore, in 
nearly all newspaper offices to go ahead 
and mail what they wish to mail, and 
take the chances of departmental in- 
terference, but with a 
that Mr. Lemuel E. Quigg, M. C. 
from New York, editor of the New 
York Press, knew what he was talking 
about when he said in Congress : 


consciousness 


The law with regard to second-class mat 
ter is being construed by the Post-Office De 
partment not in a liberal but in a narrow way 
The Department is on record as desiring to 
contract the present legal rights of publish- 
ers by the repeal of certain laws now existing 
in their favor, and it has repeatedly made 
decisions which are, to my mind, in contra 
vention of existing law. 

The publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
have lately prosecuted an active inquiry 
to learn from the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General the reason WHY he de- 
cides that certain matter may not ap- 
pear in PRINTERS’ INK, while the fact 
remains that the New York Postmaster 
has already passed upon and approved 
it. The charge preferred by Hon. 
Amos J. Cummings, in his bill calling 
for a committee to investigate abuses 
perpetrated under the Wanamaker re- 
gime, has a close application to the 
state of affairs now existing. 

It has been demonstrated that it is futile 
for a citizen to apply to the Post-Office De 
maar agg for such information as will enable 
1im to conduct his business operations in 
conformity to the law, the practice in such 
cases being to decline conveying any infor- 
mation. 

All matters pertaining to second- 
class mail rights or privileges are 
practically determined by two routine 
clerks, Fountain and Davis by name, 
who have been employed in the Depart- 
ment for a score of years, and have be- 
come very skillful in detecting pub- 
lishers’ shortcomings and keeping them 
in hot water—on technicalities. Neither 
the Postmaster-General or his Third 
Assistant would pretend to possess the 
knowledge requisite to decide by look- 
ing at it whether a certain paper offered 
for mailing ought to be charged for 
at one cent or at eight cents a pound. 
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ADAPTATIONS FROM THE POETS. 


Some people think that the adver- 
tisers who borrow quotations from the 
classics are vandals. They deem it a 
sacrilege to use the poets’ brightest 
thoughts and loftiest soarings for base 
commercial They think that 
man a vandal of the deepest dye who 
wrote : 


uses. 


To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou can’st not then dispense with Muggins’ 
Soap; 

but we, grown callous in commerce, 

rather enjoy the advertiser’s ingenuity. 

They are shocked at the merchant 
who seized a famous Tennysonian verse 
and twisted it to help advertise a pat- 
ent medicine : 

Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 

And the sound of a voice that is still; 

But, alas! she knew not the virtues grand 

Of a Bland’s dyspepsia pill. 

And they regard with horror the ir- 
reverent ad-smith who wrote : 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep, 
In one of Smith’s cradles, so pretty and cheap. 

But all] these alleged acts of vandal- 
ism have had a money value to 
those who used the ads, and that fact 
will well outbalance the most vigorous 
protests that may be made by over-sen- 
sitive peop.e. 

Suppose a law were passed to pre- 
vent this ‘‘sacrilegious’’ use of the 
world’s best poetry. What a crippling 
of the ad-smith’s talents that would 
mean! What evidences of advertising 
ingenuity we should miss! We would 
not thn be privileged to see Ma- 
caulay thus improved upon : 

Lars Porsena of Clusium! 
3y the nine gods he swore 
That Plymouth Rock $3 pants 
He’d wear for evermore ! 

Nor would we have the chance to 
read the clever couplet : 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
Glitters like mirrors polished with Scourene. 

Without the privileges which we now 
enjoy the act of adaptation would die 
out. Probably many of the classic 
authors often turn uneasily in their 
graves when their sublime lines are 
borrowed and butchered for trade pur- 
poses, but they ought rather to feel 
flattered at the way their memory is 
perpetuated and their works gratui- 
tously advertised. 

Joun C. GRAHAM, 


Att men who circulate circulars are not 


fools, but every fool circulates circulars.—WN, 


C. Fowler, Fr. 
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$8.50 for $5.00, if You’re Quick. 


Every retail advertiser in America ought to have 


Three Things: 


I'y seven hundred page book, entitled— 
(1) **GOOD ADVERTISING.”’ 
(2) ** BRAINS.” 
(3) ‘* PRINTERS’ INK.”’ 





I offer all three at the price of one. ‘‘ Printers’ Ink” is the oldest paper 
devoted to advertising, and has been nicknamed by its appreciative subscribers, 
‘*The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising.” ‘‘ Brains” is the only 
paper published that devotes itself exclusively to retail advertising—a paper 
absolutely unique in purpose and make-up—a paper as full of practical sugges- 
tions as an egg is full of meat. The book is now in the hands of the printer. 
It will be out on February 1st. If you send me your five dollars now, I will have 

‘Brains’ sent to you for three months, and “‘ Printers’ In” for six months, 
beginning any time you say. The price of ‘‘ Brains’’ is $4.00 a year, and the 
price of ‘‘ Printers’ Ink "’ will be advanced January Ist to $5.00 a year, so that 
what I am giving you for nothing is worth $3.50. If you do not want to send 
the cash so far in advance, send me an order to send you the book, c. o. d., 
on publication, and with it I will send youa coupon entitling you to ‘‘ Brains” 
for three months, or ‘‘ Printers’ Ink” for six months. _ Every advertiser ought 
to have both of these papers. Taking one of them is not enough. To keep 
fully abreast of the times in advertising, you need both. 

My book covers the entire field of advertising. I don’t think there is any- 
thing that it doesn’t talk about. I have put into it the very best that is in 
me—the very best that I have been able to find out in an active experience of 
ten years in advertising. There isin it everything that I have been able to 
think of that would help a business man to do profitable advertising. In it I 
have answered the questions that have been asked of me by hundreds of busi- 
ness men. The book is substantially bound and is intended for permanent 
and constant usefulness. I honestly believe that it is the best and most prac- 
tical book that has ever been published on advertising. I want to sell one 
thousand copies of this book before it is published. On the day I receive it 
from the printers, I want to express one thousand copies to one thousand 
bright business men. That is the reason I am making this unparalleled offer. 

When the book is out the printers will want their money. I want this five 
iq thousand dollars to help pay them. After the book is out, there will be no 
} premiums. It will be a case of five dollars cash in advance every time. Any- 
i body who pays five dollars for the book and finds within ten days that he 
: 
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would rather have his five dollars than to have the book may have his five 
dollars if he will send me the book. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 


Plans, Advice, Writing and Illustrating for Advertising, 





| 1411, 1412 and 1413 Vanderbilt Bidg., New York. 











WHAT HAMPERS AD WRITERS. 
New York, Nov. 23, 1895. 

ditor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of the most important qualifications of 

n advertising writer is originality—tt 

t aid to originality is a free, unhar 








pe in which to swing the pen to the thought 
ut for the moment predominates the mir 
And yet how few advertising 1 are al- 
ved the well-spring of ality t 
w as it otherwise would were not the “ old 
an ’’ or some one in authority so anxious t 


tate the language of the ads 

remember during my visit to the World’s 
1ir how one afternoon I called to see a 
nd of mine who was advertising man for 
1c of the mammoth de 

was Friday and he had fore hin 

f the forthcoming Sunday ad which after a 
w minutes he passed over to me for my 


yartment houses. It 






n 
*I consider it very good—especially the 
ading.’ 
‘1 put in some little time and thought on 


it,’ he said with a bit of pride, ** an 

ud you like it.”’ 

Just at that moment a member of the firm 

tered. He was evidently much out of 

ior over something, his countenance and 
tions showed it. His eye fell on the page 
f and picking the sheet up he glanced at 

a moment 

“Huh! don’t think much of this. I call 

is a miserable heading, 
ng, yes, taking that all 

d poor ad.” 

Saying which he flung down the sheet and 

unced out of the office. 

The advertising friend of mine told me that 
this particular member of the firm was always 
lissatisfied with the ads, althou 
1embers of the firm were e pleased with 
whatever newspaper announcements he might 
get up. 

Now, that advertising writer was but a 

ngle instance of lots of other bright young 

en who find their usefulness hampere nthe 


{lam 


a miserable ead- 


around that's a 








advertising field by harsh and unintelligent 
riticism which is t frequently showered 
pon them. This criticism comes from n 


ntional and frequently well-meaning i 
uals who are usually devoid of advertisin 
knowledge. 

Creative individuals, as a rule, are men of 
*xquisite sensibilities. They are highly in- 
tellectual, appreciative and very “ touchy 
They are beings gifted as few are—wh 
wander away from conventional ruts because 

y reason of their finer intellects they have 
wider appreciations of men and things 

Harsh criticism t or unjust—has a bad 
ffect upon a first-class advertising writer 
4 little pleasant counsel, a few words of 
raise A mer their work, a little “ oi r 
ubled waters,” go far towards keepi 
an in that frame of mind in which he can 
y do good work. 
Give the wielder of the advertising pen 
bow room, give him time to study and 

rmulate his thoughts, let his work appear 
as though the house would not go into bank 
iptcy if that immediate sale would not prove 
a success. 

Our most famous advertising men are not 
worked as pack horses. Prop into Hilton, 
Hughes & Co.'s any day and you will find 
Mr. Gillam always ready to see you There 
s no evidence of pressure about him or his 
work. He has leisure to read, study and 
write business-bringing advertisements. In 
hort, the point of allowing the advertising 
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man to have unlimited “‘ elbow room "is now 
recognized by any of the first-class houses 
throug! tt try Whe ape 

ma i ge lve g 

APPT} who | 
com and 
atincte.oh , an feel 
Ww the vertis in t 
but als tact work 
more times eftectiv C 
able to the n aS We 
if he were in an egree ampere 

The charm advertising man's work is 
its newness, It ist be tre Sustain in 
t st—it must eve sent fore the eye a 
ka pe of ght, new as—and to d 
so tl writer ‘ n his imagina 
tion, his wit, Stration, an 
dot c xper is well asa great 
comman f Eng " with this drapery 
procec t ire k t f facts, and 
place it in an r ive form before the ; 

[To do this he must have time to think, t 
read, to plan; | feel that he was 
- k of ther " advertising 

hair was concerned. J. A.M 
ss 
ADVERTISING BY QUOTATION 
Brookiyn, N. Y., Nov. 189. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Many an advertiser } made a substantial 
it by th se of some apt and striking qu 
tation, but it is only the ropriateness of 
the line or phrase that makes it useful 

Not the poets, a t and m 
but th Sts, ¢ yist n 
me f the w € awn u i 
sol i lar 1 urk that 1 
serve t nvey a lea f ad 
vertised artick It has t x 
tensivel f ur ar y s y 1s 
prac ally rex tible j t 
t to fit anyt and everytt XZ t y 
are nly s tt with care nd s 1 

ation 

Yett facu ppropria e quot s 
not a ‘ Ont ntrary it is ex 
tr € ra a tr election f a happy 

xpr S as rare as the pro 

Nevins & Ha years ago pl 1 

I t vall paper, which they 

a h tinguishing 
pr c i I ca t now recall 
But it udve 1 int agazines by 
t sing t from H let: “* For 

é f I ersor 
D ( ipany, of | r have a ver 

] I t kly papers 
*When pa ur 1 wring the brow 
\ te g t "Br » Seltzer! 

Scott r k n what bas ses his 
ines W I r . t the adapter a 

nius in an advertising sense, and ¢ t 

ted a more appropriate qu 
book the English language 
Joun CHESTER. 
> 
BLOOMERS. 
New York, Nov. 22, 1895 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

“We may be a litt! 1 fogyish, but, for 
the present, we will stick to good flee, and 
regulation attire for waitresses,”’ is the 
sign one restaurant puts out. It refers to the 
unsuccessful attempt made by another boni 
face to clothe his wait es in bloomers 
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MORE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS. 
139 Firrn AvENvE, } 
New York, Nov. 22, 1895. § 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Iam unable to furnish you with a complete 
list of the Press Clipping Bureaus, but I send 
the name and addresses of five, which you 
omitted in your list: 

The National Press poses nce Co. 
(Shanks’ Bureau), Park Place, Y. City. 

The Manhattan Press Cc lipping aoa au, 2 
West 14th street, N. Y. City 

The U ~_ States Press Bureau, 135 East 
rsth street, N. Y. City. 

The te au of Press Clippings, 325 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 

The Press Clipping Bureau, 510 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 

In addition, there is some body up in East 
139th street, New York, whose advertisement 
of Press Clippings appeared in Com/ort last 
week. A few weeks ago a friend told me 
that a Press Clipping Bureau had been estab- 
lished in Hartford, Conn. which supplied 





Henry RoMEIKE. 


specially politicians. If Privrers’ Ink would 
issue an appeal to all Press ¢ i 





ipping Bureaus 
now in existence in the United States to 
stand up and be counted, the result would 
very likely astonish you and your readers. 
Yours faithfully, Henry RoMEIke. 

- ee - 

IN NEBRASKA. 

StromssurGu, Nebr., Nov. 27, 1895. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A local druggist recently decorated the in- 
terior of his show window with wall paper. 
Then he displayed this sign where it com- 
pelled the attention of the passer-by : 





LOOK HERE! 
THIS PAPER ON YOUR ROOM, 
(12x14) 
ONLY $2.5 50. 


The user of this little advertising device 
claims it has made him many sales. 
. Guy GREEN. 


“LUCK” IN ADVERTISING. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is there sucha thing as luck in advertis 

ing? One often hears it said that “ So-and 
so was lucky in business,”’ or that *‘ What's 
his-name had the luck to start his business ; 
a certain time,’ and so forth. Now, if we in 
quire further into the facts, we will find that 
both ** So-and-so”’ and ** What’s-his-name 
came by their “ luck ”’ in the usual way—viz 
by good business management and liberal ad 
vertising 

If aman puts a really good article on tl 
market and advertises it judiciously, th 
natural result will be much profit, b 
“luck ’’ cuts no figure at all in the transa 
tion. If he puts a poor article on the market 
or advertised a good one with poor judgment 
the normal result would be a financial loss 
not “ ill-luck.”’ 

In _advertising, as you sow you sha 
reap,” your luck « * pe a, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred on yourself and your good 
If you have a good thing and really mean t 
push it, expending your money judicious], 
to that end, you’ll com: out ahead in spite of 
all the *“‘ bad luck’ the world can provide 
And if you go about the busivess in a slover 
ly, careless and extravagant manner, don’t 
expect “ good luck” to save you, for you wil 
be disappointed, 

You may set it down as a solid fact that 
the apparent “luck” in advertising is usu 
ally nothing more than the product of busi. 
ness foresight, economical management anc 
honest dealing, and you can acquire the 

same kind of “ luck” if you possess similar 
qualities. The opposite qualities to thes« 
will just as surely earn for you the “ ill-luc 8 
which is supposed to come from accidental « 
extrinsic circumstances. There is no luck ir 
advertising except what a man makes fo 
himself. Joun CHESTER. 


TO REAC HS: STUDENTS. 
Hitispag, Mich., Nov. 21, 1895. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

College students, being numerous in this 
country, form no insignificant part of the 
patronage of retailers, especially those i 
college towns. And so the question of how 
to reach the students is one of some im 
portance. 

One method by which the retailer can get 
his ad before the eyes of the student is by 
printing it on blotters, calendars, rulers, etc 
and sending these to the school to be dis 
tributed. Thes- articles are in daily use by 
every student. From experience I shou! 
say that the c alendar was the best. 

Another way is for the retailer to place h 
ad in the college publications. Some c: 
leges publish a small hand-book, which 
distributed among the students and sent t 
all prospective students. An ad placed ir 
this cannot help but bring patronage. Th« 
newly arrived student sees the ad in the 
book and the advertiser is at once recom 
mended to him by all the influence of the 
college. 

The college paper is another advertising 
medium which no one can afford to neglect, 
who would reach the students. However re 
miss he may be in reading other papers, the 
student seldom fails to read his college paper 

G. C. ALBORN. 
Dene 

ADVERTISERS of printing presses should 
take care to have their ads produce an im- 
pression, 

















IN ST. LOUIS. 
r. Louis, Nov. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Quite a lively war has been going on anent 
ulations here lately. Expose after ex- 
| of opposition methods have had the 
sual result of shaking the confidence of the 
ivertisers in all without benefiting any of 
he papers. 
A sensation sprung Sunday morning was 
the simultaneous reduction in price of the 
two great morning dailies—the Glode-Demo- 


22, 1895. 


se 





at and the Repudblic—from five cents to 
ie The result has been an immediate 
ym in the circulation of both. The street 
ur seats are an almost unbroken row of 


papers in the mornings now, where one out 
f four used to be the proportion. 
The contest between the Pulitzer Publish- 
ng Co. and the editor, C. H. Jones, for con- 
trol of the Post- Dispatch, is set for trial in 


urt earlyin January. Mr. Jones has rather 
the best of it now under a temporary in- 
junction giving him control, and has used 


his power to discharge several of the oldest 
a most valuable employees of the c ompany. 
Swopes have lately inserted a peacock in 
brass, with a wide, spreading tail, upon which 
fancy slippers, interspersed with fancy- 
jlored electric lights, make a brilliant and 
attractive showing. 


A green grocer out on Olive street has 


a 
genius for window decorations. Just now a 
facade of columns and arches, built of pump 
kins, squashes, apples, oranges anc ther 

ng-lasting fruits and vegetables, fills his 
windows to the ceiling. The effect is novel 


and unique. 
One of the jewelers is attracting attention 
y asmall, dancing skeleton among his gold 
watches. 
“The Famous ”’ 





have lately had in a sun- 
flower window that attracted favorable no- 
tice. All the cards were cut in sunflower 
shape and suitably colored. Two large 
wee similarly fashioned, covered with 

othing and operated by motors, lent life to 
he disp! play 

The incandescent lamp, studding the win- 





w frame at intervals of a foot or so, is 
yming into universal fashion here. The 
lobe Clothing Company have their entire 


cok 


ilding covered with them, 
asses. 


using red 
The Union, a new concern, are also 
very liberal in dispensing light 


M. D. Macponacp. 
- _ 
A POETIC INVITATION. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


his is what I clipped from a country paper: 
In business I have started, 

And to sell you goods I'll try, 
I have bought my goods as cheap 

As other merchants buy 


I'll sell you fine fresh oysters, 
And serve them raw or fried; 
I'll sell you sardines and salmon, 
And other can goods beside. 


For fruit I’m headquarters, 
The finest in the town, 

I'll buy your eggs and chickens 
From all the country round. 


So come into my store 
And buy pickled feet of pigs, 

And other things that you will want; 
Yours truly, “ Dope”’ H. Riccs 





Peter Pry. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS’ LATEST. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This ad of Beec ham’ s Pills, from the cur- 
rent number of 
half a bad idea, 


been better chosen 





be 
matter might have 
irranged. 


, does not seem to 
ut the 
and 





“MODERN MOTTOES*.° 
MAXIMS OF CELEBRATED ME} 


An aged sportsman informs us that through 
life he has carried out this wise maxim—“Beech 
am first and pleasure aiter.” A learned profess- 
or writes cham’s Pill in the stomach is 
worth tw) in the box.” A practical J. P. recently 
announced peo ly Beecham's honest Pills 

are the best polic A successful business man 
















wires Beec hams s Pills are wonderful for mak- 
ing you y up and look pleasant.” A great 
economist says his favorite proverb is—* Put by 
Beecham’s Pills for an ailing day.” A_ well 
known cleric in a recent address—“ Beecham’s 
Pills are never too late to mend you.” A true 
lover telegraphs— Beecham’s Pills not being 
faint-heart« ole won many a lady.” An aspir- 


ing merchant 


* Beecham’s Pills never say fail 
A well known « 


togenarian—** Never put off till 
to-morrow the cham’s Pills you should take 
to day A celebrated orator—* Beecham’s Pills 
live and let live.” A learned judge Far better 
fly to the Pills you know than to those ye know 
naught of.” A noted pugilist, at present abroad 













*“My motto has always been, one Beecham’s 
Pill down, anothe reome on A large employer 
of labor writes . —y Pills are io to 
promise, quick to pe rfo A venerable phil 
anthropist writes—“ Thre neath life my motto has 


been — let charity always begin at home with 
Beecham’s Pills Finally, innumerable com 
munications are to hand, as follows—“ Take care 
of Number One by a judicious use of 


BEECHAM’S PILIS.’’ 
Joun C 
+o 


IT BEATS ASPARAGUS. 
Ill., N 
K: 








GRAHAM. 


GILLESPIE, 
Editor of Printers’ Ix 
I havea preparation that can be put up in 
~~ 1id, pill or tablet form, that is perfectly 
yn-injurious to the human syste 
ae the urine a greenish 
color, may 
appear in from 3 
will last from 24 t » hours 
taking it Remember it h 
effects at all on the system Allow me to 
suggest that this prepar n would be an 
excellent advertising scheme he adver 
tiser could send a few tablets to a patient and 
tell him that if the remedy was helping him 
his urine uld have a greenish color; of 
course when the color appeared it would give 
him full confidence in the remedy, and he 
would take a full course of sa very much 
tothe advertiser’s profit likewise lead 
to very much incre d sales. I would be 
pleased to give any other particul 
should think fav of 
and desire to use it 
Very res} 


16, 1895 
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AN AMUSING ERROR. 
New York, Nov. 18, 1 

Editor of Printers’ Inx : 

Pattison & Co., of Chicago 
your income by 
grain by mail, t t 
large me 1 rience 
the we ‘ pecul 
speculation. Bi 
times. 


advertise : “ In- 
areful peculation in 
a responsible firm of 
It is acompositor’s error, 
being sul bstituted for 
noticed it several 
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ABOUT ALLITERATIVE ADS. 
Y., Dec. 2, 1895. 


3ROOKLYN, N. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. W. Chandler Stewart in an article on 

‘word jugglers’’ in Printers’ INK of Nov. 

affects to despise the ad writers who use 

alliterative words and phrases. He calls 
these ** word distortions.” 

It really zs enjoyable at times to find that 
we all do not have to think alike in order to 
live. I venture to say that I do not think 
Mr. Stewart has advanced any solid argu- 
ment against the uses of alliteration in ad- 
vertisements, or, indeed, that he has advanced 
anything except his priv ate opinion, which 
has little weight against “ popular prefer- 
ence.”’ 

Mr. Stewart may be surprised to hear that 
good, sensible alliteration, whether in an ad- 
vertisement or anything + is and always 
has been practice _ by the | est Ww ite rs; that 
a * jingle in pro ”’ of the kind he abhors has 
a certain melo or to the ear which is not pos- 
sessed by non-alliterative sentences, and for 
this very reason it has a directly contrary 
effect to what he claims for it. It captures 
the ear like the sweet strains of music. 

I am prepared to admit that the ex ample 
he clips from a country paper zs horrible in 
the extreme, but the barbarity of an amateur 
effusion like that should not condemn alliter- 
ation altogether. 

I know many advertisers who invariably 
use alliterative phrases that are particula rly 
happy and apparently draw trade. So long 
as they do this they. are absolutely beyond 
criticism. Mr. Stewart should follow Josh 

3illings’ advice and “‘ never argy agin a suc 
cess.” Joun C, Granam. 





spatter 
A BLANK VERSE PARODY. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1895 
Edttor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

The fashion of making parodies on the 
works of Shakespeare and other poets is a 
pretty old one, and has been very extensively 
practiced all over the civilized world. Some of 
these parodies are good and some are bad, 
but for close fidelity to the original, while 
making a first-class advertisement, I think 
the inclosed, emanating from a Western pat- 
ent medicine house, easily “* takes the cake.” 





HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 
NEW VERSION. 

To be, or not to be! Thatis the uestion, 
ae ‘tis wiser in mankind to suffer 
The sti and tortures of a nervous headache, 
Or to e means to stop that dreadful trouble 
And, by persistence, end it? To try 3 etD, 
To sleep or even doze, when sae 6 
Racks the poor head and burns t 

row 

Were folly to excess, But here’s the rub ; 
That in the realms of quackery there are 
So many nostrums warranted to cure 
So few that really do. There’s nervousness 
That makes calamity in daily life, 
And who would bear neuralgia’s awful pain 
Rheumatic pangs, lumbago’s agony, 
The tortures of a backache, or the wheels 
That often seem revolving in the brain, 
When he himself can quickly get relief 
For just a quarter t ho would anguish bear, 
To grunt and groan throughout the livelong day 
Or weary night, when he can soon Ys ocure 
That new discovered remedy for 
Now widely known as—Dr. Miles? Pain Pills! 
Oh, let us rather take a pill like this 
Than try some others that we know not of! 
Pleasant thev are to take as caramels 
And ost “ Onc cent a dose.” 


~~ »bbing 





‘Joun CHESTER. 
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IN ALBA 
Avsany, N. Y., 
Editor cf Printers’ INK: 
The Union Clothing Co. will give away t 
patrons ten Shetland ponies—one each week 
for ten weeks. 
A si gn on South Pearl street, near State, 






v. 25, 1895. 


reads: ** Human hair, our own make.’ 
The Albany Dry Goods Co. recently held 
a sale of cloaks. Mr. Nolan, the advertis 


ing man, stirred a the buyers by filling one 
window full of cloaks, and on each garment 
he pinned several new crisp one-dollar bill 

while other greenbacks of the same denom 

nation were scattered in profusion in all part 
of the window. 

Julius Saul is spending considerable money 
to make public his cat h phrase, ‘* Clothier 
head to foot ; man and boy.’ 

Riv: 1 saloon kee pers, occupying adjoining 
buildings on South Pearl street, advertise: 
in a novel manner. Each furnished an elat 
orate free lunch to patrons. The meals wer 
prepared in the front windows in plain view 
of the passers by. In saloon No. x the chef 

was attired in a suit of white linen, even t 
the cap on his head. The adjoining salox 
had a cook whose costume consisted of 
dress suit with a large diamond on his im 
maculate shirt front. a E. WILLIAMs. 

- cee 
PROBABLY SO. 
Strromssurc, Neb., Nov. 14, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A correspond nt of Printers’ Ink recent 
ly criticised a bicycle ad because it did not 
mention the word “ bicycle’ If the adver 
tisement sent you by your corresponden 

nd which was reproduced in your p ges 
appeared io a publication havin; a genera 
circulation among all classes of readers, th 
objecti n to it was well taken. If, on the 
contrary, the ad in question appeared in a 
cycling paper, it was not open to the criticisn 
urged against it. I am safe in saying that 
no cycling periodical of importance ever cir 
culates an issue that does ot contain a 
number of wheel announcements from which 
the word “ bicycle ” is conspicuously absent 
Bicycle papers are read a.most exclusively 
by wheelmen, ond when the word “ Stearns” 
or “Peerless,” or “*Imperial,”’ or ““Monarch”’ 
appears, the reader does mot need to have it 
impressed on his mind that bicycles and not 
wash boilers are what the advertiser is talk 
ing about. Guy W. GREEN. 








ADDRESS LABELS AND ADS. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

The last page of the Christian Herald for 
last week is occupied by a beautiful adver 
tisement of Spx mnge Crepon. But on my 
wife's copy there is a buff address label 
directly in the middle. It seems to me that 
way of addressing papers is objectionable 
from the advertiser’s point of view. A small 
ad—ro or 12 lines—would be about covered 
by one of the labels. 

Tuos. D. McELuente. 


—_ +o 
AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 
New York, Nov. 18, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A firm here has a model of the city of Ham- 
burg, made of hardwood, in its window, with 
an announcement that it took the artist—or 
artificer, if you will—three years to do it. 

Pansy. 























A SAPOLIO OPPORTUNITY. 
Aucusta, Ga., Nov. 15, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I will leave Atlanta, on Jan. 1, for a trip 
sround the world ona bicycle. I will leave 
Atlanta without a cent, will earn my living on 
he way, and expect to return with five thou- 
sand dollars, and make the trip in twenty 

nths. 

I expect to make money on the way by 
special correspondence to a newspaper syndi- 
ate in this country, by giving lectures, and 
y distributing advertising matter for firms 
lesirous of advertising in foreign countries, 
and by carrying advertising signs on my bi- 
cycle and on my person. 

I would like to get some reputable agency 
to procure advertising business for me, and I 
write this in the hope that, if I cannot arrange 
some kind of deal with you, you can give me 
some information which might aid me. 

I am open for any kind of contract to dis 
tribute matter on my route, to nail up 
signs, or to turn myself and my bicycle 
nto an advertising sandwich or bill-board, in 
any way that the advertiser may suggest. 
You see that I am in it strictly for the money 
and not for appearances. I would like to 
make all contracts for the whole twenty 
months, if possible, but I could handle the 
business of three or four firms. A contract 
with me would be of more value to the adver- 
tiser than would appear at first glance, for this 
The newspapers which will buy my 
articles reach the homes of one-half a million 
people; these advertisers will be mentioned 
frequently in my articles; I am already under 
contract with publishers to write a book 
when I return, and, naturally, the advertisers 
will be brought forth prominently in_ the 
book. In this way, more lasting advertising 
would be given for the money spent than 
could be gotten in any other way. 

I am a practical journalist of experience, 
having occupied every position on a newspa- 
per staff from police reporter to editor. I 
can give references of the highest character. 

I think I have stated enough to give you a 
good idea of what I want. If you are in- 
terested, and think you could make a deal 
with me, I will be pleased t¢ give you the de- 
tails and references. 

If you cannot undertake this kind of busi- 
ness, you can still do me a great favor by 
giving me the address of a reputable agency 
which might undertake it, and the addresses 
of covetdl firms already doing or desirous of 
doing business in foreign countries, and who 
might be interested in this kind of publicity. 

Yours very truly, Witmcr Woopwarp. 


—_—_~+or— 
A ONE-CENT EI!DEMIC. 
Cuicaco, Nov. 26, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The reduction in price of the leading Chi- 
cago papers to one cent has stirred pin the 
department stores in that city a “‘ one-cent 
counter’ competition. For ten or twelve 
cents a person can now buy at one of these 
counters about as many miscellaneous articles 
as he can easily carry away. . B. 


ONE OF THE “LITTLE SCHOOLMAS- 
T ; 


reason: 








ER’S” PUPILS. 
Cutrton, Tea., Nov. 14, 1895. 
My work is often duplicates of designs 
from the pages of Printers’ Ink, and when 
my customer smiles satisfactorily, then I 
breathe a credit for the design. 
or W. Cooper, 
lifton Enterprise. 


Editor and Publisher 
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IN PHILA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 30, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 





The manufacturers of acertain cigar here 
have been creating comment for their article 
by their decidedly unique street advertising. 
Recently they sent out a burly-looking sailor, 
attired in a red flannel shirt and yellow water- 
proof hat. He carried in his hands a large, 
circular shaped life-preserver, on which were 
the words, “‘To save your life smoke the 
cigar."”, However unique the scheme 
may be the sentence does not carry with it 
much conviction 

Below is a “‘ personal” clipped from the 
latest Sunday issue of the Press. The writer 
of it undoubtedly possesses an abundant store 
of sentimentality : 








PRETTY DARLING—What shall | do; love you 
so, heart broken ; no letter sent 


Many of the store window displays to be 
seen now in this city are exceedingly unique. 
Yates & Co. have adopteda new idea. They 
have their newspaper ads printed on a large 
sheet of cardboard in exactly the same shape 
and typographical form as those appearing in 
the newspapers. These they display in their 
windows. Schwartz, the toy man, has a 
windowful of dolls which he has clothed in 
dresses of various nationalities. No child 
can pass his window without stopping to ad- 
mire. E. O. Thompson, the tailor, has dis- 
played in his window a fine, large photograph 
of the Muir Glacier, Alaska, and to every one 
who calls in his store he gives a neat little 
book descriptive of Alaska. The Presby- 
terian Book Store shows in its window the 
exact model of a typical log cabin built over 
one hundred yearsago. Miller’s,the Market 
street clothing house, have scattered over 
their window hundreds of small pocket-books, 
some open, some closed, each one of which 
contains a bright new penny. The wax image 
of a small boy, dressed in a neat looking suit, 
is pictured in the act of gathering the pocket- 
books together. H. P. Brown. 


_— 
A PUFF DIRECT. 
215 East rrth street, } 
New York, Nov. 27, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’. : 

Dear Sir—As there are no greater pur- 
chasers of toilet soaps, perfumery, patent 
medicines, clothing and other advertised ar- 
ticles than the members of the theatrical 
profession, one would think they must be a 
desirable class of people for advertisers to 
appeal to, and that by this time an article on 
the proper mediums to employ for that pur- 
pose would have appeared in Printers’ Ink 
Such an article, how ever, has not thus far, | 
believe, been published in the Little School- 
master, and I would therefore, suggest that 
when any of your writers have the time to 
spare they make a study of the various 
organs of the profession with a view to pre- 
paring an article on that subject 

In order that you may realize the impor- 
tance of at least one theatrical journal, I will 
state that the Dramatic Mirror, published 
and edited by Harrison Grey Fiske, the 
journalist fan | dramatist, has a larger statf 
of correspondents than any other daily or 
weekly newspaper in the United States, each 
issue containing the latest theatrical intelli- 
gence from about six hundred American 
cities and towns. 

1 am, respectfully yours, 
osern Banister 
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IN WASHINGTON. 
WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 25, 1895. 


Editor of Printers’ In 

The approach of the holidays has stirred 

the window dressers. In the window of 
Weateond & Lothrop is portrayed a highly 
realistic country scene of an old-fashioned 
“husking bee.” In the background is a 
large barn, inside of which the country lads 
and lassies, represented by dressed dolls, are 
husking corn. All around are rocky slopes, 
covered with moss and lichen, while just in 
front ot the barn are piles of golden pump- 
kins. Bordering the field is a stream of run- 
ning water, in which are seen live fish swim- 
ming about, and over which is passing a 
smart turnout driven by a city boy with his 
best girl, and contrasted by a yoke of well- 
kept oxen drawing a farm wagon, loaded 
with the farmer’s family, also crossing the 
stream. 

Another window which has attracted wide- 
spread attention is that of Cline Bros., arg 
ers in general athletic goods, who have had 
during the past week, an exhibition of phys- 
ical culture by a Miss Anna Werner, Swed- 
ish Masseuse and Medical Gymnast I nstruct- 
ress, who gave hourly demonstrations of the 
virtues of the Whitely exerciser in the win- 
dow. 

A tailor has a man walking about the city 
on stilts, who is apparently eight feet high, 
decorated with ads, calling attention to the 
wonderful suits that he is making for $1o 
and $15. This ad is getting rather old, but 
continues to attract attention. 

Wilkins & Co., butterine merchants, have 
recently been using considerable space in 
the daily papers, and on Sunday use a full 
page, and in conjuncture had a neat and ex- 
oar well gotten-up booklet delivered 


with each copy of one of the morning papers. 

The booklet was illustrated and presented a 

very attractive appearance. GRiGsby. 
—— 


“FROM CHICAGO, 
CuicaGo, Nov. 27, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A Baptist preac her in the southern part of 
the city is holding his services in a Congre- 
gationalist church during the time that his 
own church is being repaired, and has been 
advertising the fact extensively on the bill- 
boards in that part of town. His posters are 
one and four-sheet affairs gotten up in regular 
poster style. There was ~ consider able com- 
ment concerning this new departure at first 
and the reverend gentleman secured consid- 
erable first-class advertising from the news- 
papers free of charge. The result is that he 
preaches to overflowing houses and has 
proven to the satisfaction of every one that 
advertising a church can be made to pay as 
well as to advertise anything else. 

A brand of cigars is being advertised in 
town and the makers say: ‘‘ Costs most be- 
cause the best.’’ This sounds a great deal 
like Ferris’ “ A little higher in price, but—” 
A brand of shoes is advertised by Gunning 
pictures on dead walls. The ad is two feet, 
one clothed in one of these easy shoes and 
the other bare. These cold mornings it 
makes one shiver to see those big, pink bare 
feet exposed to the rigors of winter and I am 
afraid the ad is not a good one, though it is 
got up in a very artistic manner. 

MILLER Purvis. 
+o 

Tue hotel advertisement should be catchy 
enough to take people in. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


UNDERTAKERS’ ADVERTISING. 
New York, Dec, 1, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A correspondent of Printers’ Ink recent- 
ly remarked on the difficulties attendant upon 
advertising the undertaking profession The 
undertaker cannot create an artificial de- 
mand, because nothing will induce people to 
buy his wares until they are in need of them. 
Special offerings are also out of place for the 
same reason. Nor can he put too much “‘life’’ 
into his adve rtising, for people resent the in- 
trusion of levity into such subjects. Perhaps 
the best thing for him is to have his an- 
nouncements ap pe ar in acertain position in 
the paper each day, so that in course of time 
it will be a feature of the paper w hich people 
will readily recognize and turn to when in 
need of such service. As to the advertise 
ment, it can be little more than a mere card. 

suggest an announcement cour hed some 
what in this vein: 





WHEN YOU NEED AN UNDERTAKER 
OR EMBALMER, OR WISH TO BUY 
A COFFIN, CALL ON ALL FUNER- 
AL ARRANGEMENTS MADE, REA- 
SONABLE PRICES. 


The trouble with most undertakers who 
have attempted to advertise is, that they try 
to be “‘funny”’ at the expense of the deceased. 
The bereaved ones, reading such advertise 
ments, feel full of resentment against the ad 
vertiser, whom they deem a heartless wretch, 
and he thus drives away the very trade he 
aims to attract. G.. Z. €. 

-o 
IN DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Danvers, Mass., Dec. 2, 1895. 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The influence of “The Little Schoolmaster”’ 
is being distinctly felt in this town. I have 
caused a number of subscriptions to be pre- 
sented to local merchants, some of whom have 
voluntarily told me of the benefit they have 
already received from the few numbers that 
have come to hand. 

The progressive spirit incited and the 
knowlec P re at quired by reading your weekly 
are also obvious in the improved advertising 
in the local press, and in new ways of draw- 
ing attention to stores and stocks. 

Last week’s ideas of local merchants are 
not especially numerous or new, but some are 
good. F. M. Spofford has had two live tur 
keys in his store window the past week. The 
day after Thz anksgiving he had a card in the 
window: ** We still live,’’ thus neatly turn 
ing to acc ount the hackneyed phrase. 

Druggist G. B. Moulton has adopted a plan 
of reform spelling in his window cards and 
bulletins. It attracts attention in gratifying 
measure. 

Terrio Bose. barbers, have a revolving 
windmill, brightly painted. It is a success. 

w.c. Nic kerson, clothier, has a big batch 
of suspenders hung on a strong spiral, which 
a gentle pull will set in motion and continue 
it for a long time. It has the same result as 
any moving object—catches the eye of the 
passer-by. 

Beal & Abbott make use of local happen- 
ings in advertising by ek. The plan 
works well. . E. MoyNaHAN. 

ome iain 
WELL-DIRECTED advertising 
Brings results that are surprising. 
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SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISING. 
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tent. Just now poster advertising is being 
ne to a larger extent than I have seen be 
e during the five I have been 
iar with the advertis ie ods of the 
t al bill b walls and the 
es of wagons are covered with flaming an 
incements such as were at ne time m 
i by shows, but Ww Ir nt 
big department stores hing | ses 
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proprietary medi avel from twelve 
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I believe street car advertising pa be 
ise good advertisers use it and keep on 
ng it, but it would pay better on the aver 
if there were less fine pr nt " 

fewer cards printed in * shiny ”’ « s 
glossy paper. 
me advertisers are using t es of the 














ne car,among them being the Ripans people 

I notice that they have a n both sides of 

t }uren street cars, but not on the 

t cars, four squares away and 

an Buren. It seems to me that 

necessary to have ads on both 

es as on one side if all the pe wh P 

a line are to t appealed is 

done the regular patrons of pt 
get something like an e. o. w 

lhe spaces at the end of the to 

nore valuable than those or , for 

end signs are in a position to be read by 


ry one in the car every trip, and 

ars I should try to get in on 
f these end spaces. 

I believe street car advertising is effective 

st in proportion as their crisp and concise 
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is have the name in big black letters and 
»w in smaller letters the word * One 
ves relief.’’ Just under the word ** Ripans”’ 
ere is asline in small letters which I do not 
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Eve ig store has the most wonderful,’ 
* the 1ex . “‘unheard-ot,”’ “ the 
ey -making barga , and the use of ad 
jectives is something wonderful. I have often 
wonder ‘ tw be the effect if one of 
t g stores s ld me out some day 
with an ad Gillam after the style 
f e Hilt annour , or in 
t tyle amaker The people wh 
sell Rogers & ( s clothing here use 
the same st f ads that is used by that 
fir and do at s s, and their ads are 
a relief after ha g knocked down by 
I f the page a f a State street store 
N ne believes all the state ade by 
the big stores, because it is ir le for 
ne firm to corner all the y bargains, and 
the result is that all of them get a part of the 
busines They have not stopped at circus 
I ads either, for two firms have been 
" g each ther liar ar frauds in the 
rh s the natural result of 
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t rains and more department 
tor established, while the Chi- 
iw flourishes from blanket ads. 


Mitver Purvis 
RELIGIOUS JOURNALS IN FOREIGN 
ANGUAGES 





























Ar t signif it table of statistics is that 
which follow It shows that for the foreign 
borr pulation of the United States and 
Canada, partial if not complete provision has 
been ade in furr ng them with religious 
per al literature which while it gives 
them news of ecclesiastical and religious de 
velopments in the lands where they were 
born, at the same ves much toward 
teaching them the inciples of Amer- 
ican democracy 

NITE STATI : ANADA, 1895 
Fifty of the 800 German periodica's are religious. 
Eleven 68 Swedish ‘ ‘ , 
Five 72 Norwegian-Danish ‘ 
Four 60 Spanish . 
Four 19 Dutch ‘ ° . 
Three 3% French P = ” 
Three “ 32 Bohemian - a 
Three 5 Welsh en 
Two . 24 Polish wa so . 
One , 17 Italian po - a 
One 5 6 Slavonic 2 ” 
3 Kussian F = z 
Lithuanian a : 
One - 1 Portuguese = , 
—Review 
- 
DIREC ADVERTISING. 

Direct advertising—that is, giving a list of 
articles and prices—seems to be daily becom- 
ing more fashionable. Such lists, even with- 
out prices, are to be commended at this 
season by reason of their suggesting suitable 


presents, which would otherwise not occur to 
the intending purchaser.—Acystone. 
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TRADE IN THE TROPICS. 


Business ideas and methods in Latin Amer- 
ica are almost wholly unlike those that ob- 
tain in this country. Should our hustling 
American drummer “go for’’ the tropical 
merchant with his fetching methods as prac- 
ticed on us it would produce about the same 
effect as though at a pistol point he demanded 

‘your money or your life.” rade has its 
courtesies, and what we are pleased to style 
“business”? our tropical neighbors would 
deem downright rudeness and treat accord- 
ingly. 

With us the merchant - to the “ Knight 
of the Grip” in effect: ive you five 
minutes to tell what you aif ’ He does it 
—more, too—and is gone. Tropically speak- 
ing, ¢hzs would be more nearly his reception : 
“ The senor greatly honors me with this visit. 
All that I have is at his service, but he finds 
me much engaged at this time, and will con- 
fer an appreciated favor by calling another 
day.”’ Of course, this statement is not true. 
He is not busy, and you cannot command his 
effects any more than you can his time, but it 
is so politely said that you can and should 
only say: “‘ Senor, my pleasure is yours, and 
as for time, it is of no consequence.” It may 
require tact and nerve to say this politely yin 
the face of the fact that it means the loss of 
the next steamer and a week’s time. But 
even the delay may not prove a loss, but 
rather a gain if one is resourceful. The 
time, especially if the work is eee story, 
should be employed in getting the “‘ lay of the 
land.” 

Then come the negotiations, with little ap- 
parent interest on the part of your prospective 
customer. Seemingly everything is discussed 
save the business inhand, You begin to sus- 
pect that he is playing with you. Still you 
must be polite and show no sign. At last, it 
dl eens with surprise, you book a liberal 


° While the tropical trader may be slow to 
buy, and formal in his methods, when once 
secured as a customer, he is steadfast in his 
preference for your product and loyal as a 
friend. It is killing the ay toon | “goose” 
to abuse his confidence or betray his friend- 
ship by overreaching, or by so-called 

ankee’’ shrewdness.—7he National In- 
dustrial Review. 
SE 


LAUGHTER IN THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Curiously-worded advertisements, which 
are funny ‘without intent, are more common 
in the London papers, it would seem, than 
they are in New York ublications.” An 
English periodical offered a prize the other 
day for the best collection of such announce- 
ments, ae the following is the result: 

“A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is 

going abroad in a strong iron frame.”’ “ Want- 
ed, experienced nurse for bottled baby.’ 
‘ Furnished apartments suitable for gentle- 
men with folding-doors.”” ‘* Wanted, a room 
by two —- about thirty feet long and 
twenty feet broad.” ‘‘ Lost, a collie dog by 
a man on Saturday answering to Jim with a 
brass collar round his neck and a muzzle.’ 

“Wanted, by a respectable girl, her pas- 
sage to New York, willing to take care of 
children and a good sailor.” ‘* Mr. Brown, 
furrier, begs to announce that he will make 
up gowns, Tey etc., for ladies out of their 
own skin.’ A boy wanted who can open 
oysters with a reference.”” ‘“ Bulldog for 
sale; will eat anything; very fond of chil- 
dren.” Wanted, an organist and a boy to 
blow the same.”’ ‘* Wanted, a boy to be 





partly outside and parti, behind the 
counter.”’ “*Wanted for the summer a cot 
tage for a small family with good drainage."’ 
o oe near Highgate archway, an um 
brella belonging toa gentleman with a bent 
rib and a bone handle.”’ ‘* Widow in comfort 
able circumstances wishes to marry tw 

sons.”” **Wanted, good boys for punch 
ing.’’ **To be disposed of, a mail phaeton 
the property of a gentleman with a mov 

able headpiece as good as new.” 

The last is the copy of an inscriptior 
oeragg on a board which adorned a fence ir 
ent. ‘“ Notis: If any man’s or woman’ 
cows get into these here otes, his or her ta 
will be cut off as the case may be.”—New 

York World. 
omen neds 
NEWEST OF NOVELTIES. 

A firm in Buffalo manufactures a novel ad 
vertising device, which is thus described: 

The scheme is a luxurious “ rocker,” si 
perbly finished in hard woods, in the arms 
which are squares under glass, which displa 
with each movement of the rocker a card 
advertisement of a business house. 

The chairs are destined for use in railway 
stations, hotel lobbies and corridors, dentist 
and doctors’ offices—in fact, in every pla 
where humanity is doomed at times to sit an 
wait for an appointed time or person wit 
nothing else to do but watch the flies or 
the uncomfortable writhings of some othe 
equally unhappy mortal also waiting an 
equally idle and vacant-minded. In suc 
places and under such circumstances it i 
urged these chairs will be a boon indeed, not 
only to the advertisers whose cards will be 
eagerly read and reread and contents noted, 
but to the reader also. 

Under the plate glass in the square on eac! 
broad arm there flows an caien ribbon, 
which may contain cards or advertisement 
of business houses, between each of whic! 
may be interpolated lines of verse, a popular 
quotation, a current joke or other reading 
matter, to rivet the attention more constantly 
This broad and endless ribbon is operated by 
a weight or pendulum device re ae mal in 
unobtrusive, almost unnoticeable, highly ve 
neered and polished curved boxes beneath 
the arms of which they seem to form a part 

So much for the advertising features of the 
chair. But it has its important phases, also, 
as a me sdium of amusement, and the ribbon 
in the juvenile chairs, which will be on the 
market before C hristmas, will contain amus 
ing colored pictures, inculcate object lessons, 
and tell many stories to little souls, through 
the medium of the eyesight, which will de 
light the childish hearts as long as the chair 
holds together. 

Several thousand dollars have already been 
realized from the rights of sale in a few 
Western and Southern towns. Factories in 
Jamestown, N. Y., and North East, Pa., are 
running overtime turning out these chairs for 
the market. In six months it is fair to 
assume that there will not be a hotel in any 
town of any importance in the United States 
that will not have a novelty chair. 

> — 


"TRUTH FUL, 


A clothing store in Texas has the following 
unintentionally truthful sign: ‘‘ Owing to 
the low price of cotton our all-wool suits are 
marked down to $6.98.” 

++ 
Tuere is always room for honest adver- 
tisers.—N. C. Fowler, Jr. 

















Tue November “— World has an inter- 


ting article about Will H. Bradley and his 
wrk. 

Horace GREELEY Perry edits the St. 
Peter, Minn., Journal. The name is that 
f a woman. 

Tue Manchester (Conn.) Heradd calls it- 
self the Hal/-Weekly Herald instead of 
Semi-Weekly Herald. 


THe December issue of the Forum contains 
in article on “ E ditorship as a Profession for 
Women,” by Margaret E. Sangster. 

In a drug store the “ Scrap-Bag”’ man of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post saw a sign which 
read: ‘*Soap: Cheaper than Dirt.” 


A British Co._umaia hotel man who pre- 
sumably keeps boarders, advertises he has 
accommodations for 730 guests; then adds, 
in small type, “during the year; two at a 


time. 

A COMMITTEE of representative business 
men recently examined the books of the 
Kansas City Star, and on Nov. rath certified 
that they found the circulation to exceed 
daily. 

Tue Turkish government has issued an 
order prohibiting American newspapers of 
November 18 and 19 from entering the coun- 
try. The papers a those dates made men- 
tion of a conspiracy against the life of the 
Sultan.—Newspaper Maker 

A TYPESETTING contest for a prize of $500 
and the championship of the world was held 
Nov. 24 with Linotype machines in the com- 
posing room of the Chicago Dispatch be- 
tween George W. Green, of Boston, Mass., 
and Eugene Taylor, of Denver, Col. It re- 
sulted in the Boston man’s winning the purse 
and breaking all records by setting 70,700 
ems of solid nonpareil within the time limit 
of seven hours. 


’ 


60,000 





—- 
THE CAREER OF N, W. AYER & SON. 


Nothing better illustrates than the experi- 
ence of N. W. Ayer & Son, the well-known 
newspaper advertising agents of Philade!phia, 
the truth of the saying that keeping everlast- 
ingly at it is the surest, or at least one of the 
primary, conditions of business success. 

Not many years ago a single floor in the 
Times Building afforded space enough for 
Messrs. Ayer & Son’s purposes, but their 
business grew, and presently the accommo- 
dation which that single floor offered had be- 
comes inadequate. 

Another floor was rented, and in like man- 
ner to be outgrown, and now, though occupy- 
ing all the upper floors of the building, to 
which, since its erection, a story has been 
added, the firm again finds itself cramped 
for room, and is compelled to seek other 
quarters in order that the conduct of its busi- 
ness may not be embarrassed. This is a rec- 
ord of growth, which it would be hard to 
parallel. Beginning a few years ago in a 
comparatively all way, Messrs. Ayer & 
Son have advanced to the front rank in their 
line of business. 

heirs is one of the largest advertising 
firms in the country, and its position has 
been attained by methods which command 
respect, by energy, enterprise, liberality, and 
an absolute unswerving straightforw ardness. 
Its prosperity has been fairly won and is 
well deserved.—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 
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SAYING SOMETHING. 


So many advertisers labor under the de- 
lusion that it is only necessary to reach the 
eye of the public in an advertisement. 

It is not the ad which is merely seen, but 
that which is remembered, and tells a story 
tersely and forcibly, that brings profitable re- 
sults. 

It is not the ad which amuses or merely at- 
tracts notice that sells goods. 

It is the ad which argues itself into the 
convictions of the reader in a brief, courteous 
and dignified manner. 

The ad must, of course, be seen, first of al 
—and contrast to its surroundings is the most 
important feature in securing this effect 

We should excite the curiosity of the 
reader sufficiently in the first few lines to in 
sure a perusal of the entire ad, but we must 
not disappoint him with a sequel which has 
no connection whatever with that catch-line 
or illustration. 

Let us give him something worth remem- 
bering for the time he has spent in reading 
the slvcstsament, 

Give him real information, and impart a 
live interest to the matter, thus securing his 
attention for the next ad of the series.—Ausi- 
ness (Canada). 


«ee 
He wuo wants his ads to pay 
Will have them published every day. 





cinedomatiiialie 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisementsunder this head, twolines or more 
without display, 25 centsa line Must be 
anded in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


T= YANK, Boston, Mass., 100,000 monthly, 


wants ads. 





MRE opportunities t to illustrate the worth of 
the Flushing, } , JOURNAL as an adver- 
tising medium. 


N experienced and reliable advertising solic- 
itor vos immediately. Answer HER- 
ALD, Klizabet: J 
\ rISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at 20 cents a line for 25,000 





circulation, guaranteed. 
7 ANTED—Canvasser for subscriptions to sub- 
urban daily and weekly. Address “ BUSI- 


NESS,” care Printers’ Ink 
WANT to know of a good newspaper for sale 
within 100 miles of Philadelphia. P ASCHALL, 
1101 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


ey 4 col. oy? nay oF Ane portraits, 
ork first-c nd for 20 A ne 
to BUC HE R ENGKAV ING" CO., Columbus, 0. 


I OLIDAY illustrations for newspapers and ad- 
vertisers. Pages, borders, friezes, headings, 
cartoons and pr rtising cuts. I est lineever 
issued. Send for proofs. HARPER ILLUS 
TRATING SYNDICA fr. Columbus, Ohio. 


V ’ ANTED—An artist, fertile in ideas, able to 

do good outline work and lettering, and 
who has had experience in illustrating advertise 
ments. Adérem, satin salary wanted, together 
with ss of work, AKT DEPARTMEAT 
PRINTE rene INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


AM a distributor of booklets, circulars, ete. ; I 

know just where to put them (15 years’ e ype 
rience) to do yom the most good. You couldn’t 
put them out better yourself than I will put them 
out for you. I work for the advertiser as well as 
for myself. Try me work with one order. Write 
me. PETER P STEKETEE, Muskegon, Mich. 


TEW York City and vicinity is the center of 
A the advertising world. Don’t you want to 
make arrangements to have your paper repre- 
sented here, and thereby increase your adver- 
tising columns! I want your nape. Have been 
with PRINTERS a NK six years. rite to them for 
references. FRANK WING HESTER. 10 Spruce 
St., New Yor . 











it 
| 
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V 7 ANTED—By man of all-round experience in 
newspaper work, position on daily or wee! 
; Lend editor, business 1 Manager or foreman. Ad- 
* ELK,” care Printers Ink. 


prstcta LASS an powmpenes “artist and reporter 

wants Experience on leadin 
New England dates: best of references. Wi 
work ontrial. “0. O.,” care Printers’ Ink 


»HILADELPHI " Lg spondenc eis ition nsa- 
ble to eve ie journal, It means 
more Philadel ‘a, pr F - and more Phila- 
delphia subscribers. I have the very best facili- 
ties for coveri every trade in Philadelphia, 
know how to the news of all of them, and 
how to write it. Will cheerfully mail paper con- 
taining sample letter. Very highest references. 
Only moderate Comper mention desired. Address 
“P 2,” care Printers’ I 


I FOR PUBLISHERS OF PAPERS 

and m nes. Many a publication whose 
present heading gives it an appearance of cheap- 
ness could, by the use of a handsome and ar 
tistic heading, be given a hi ph. -Class appearance 
which would aid in convince advertisers that 
it was one of the best and on progressive of its 
class and locality. Sketch submitted on approv- 
al—no charge if not accepted. Give exact size 
and wording. W. MOSELEY, 37 Hill 8t., Elgin, 11). 


T* owner of the controlling interest in @ 

valuable Democratic daily and weekly needs 

editor with fine executive ability. The 

ed tor will be in control and vote the majority 

— of $50,000 total stock and receive a good 

ry. e is to put in $3,000 a year for two 

=. and ‘after that buy the control if he wants 

The owner wants to be relieved of work, and 

is willing to practically furnish the capital for 

the right man to do business on. An exceptional 

ooh a for an able, ambitious and enter- 

ng ‘ees fA man who knows an opporgunity, 
= 6 8ee8 Address, with details, “A. B. ¢ 

Printers’ | 





—__+or—— 
MAILING MACHINES. 


HE Matchless Mailer, ailer, best and che: apest. ad 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. 


a ++ 


ELEC TROTY. PES. 


WE make the best interchangeable plate and 
base on the market. Also the lightest all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
- +o 
WINDOW DRESSING 
I ARMAN, the window trimmer, issues month- 
ly a publication on “Window Dressing” for 
omy line. Third year. Trial copy 2% cents, 
8. Clark St.. —— 
SPECIA L “WRITING. 
YEGIN 18% with bright, confidential “ed. 
> copy.” It pays. Politics to suit. Booklet 
and “ points’ sent editors and | poe rs only. 
G T. HAMMOND, Newport, R. 
— +o 
PRESSWORK. 
if ~ ng have e long run of presswork it will 
pay y you to consult us. Largest press-room 
in the city. Best of work. Most re aconabie 
prices. FERRIS BROS., 324-330 Pearl St., N. Y. 
-o 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


P PRINTZ, distributor of advertising matter, 
730 9th St., N. E., Washington, D.C 
\ TE want to talk to you. No trouble to anewe r 
waaineen Be BUS. AD. CO., 418 5th St.. 
ashington, D. C. 
—_—— +o 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
TANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. ADVERTIS- 
ER’S GUIDE, 25c. a year. Sample mailed free. 
responsible advertising agency will guar- 
A" antee the circulation of the WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 25,000. 


¥ 2 fy wish to advertise anything anywhere 
any time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVER ISING CO., # Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


PRINTED ENVELOPES. 


PRINTED ENVELOPES 7! rM. Good qual 

ity, size 6% ; case lots Tic. per 1,000. Get 

samples. KUBEL BROS., ‘46 Wallach Ave., Chi 
cago ; tele apuath A 146. 








BOOKS. 


( LD books bought ane. ood, Send stamp for 
list. Address A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 North 
7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


[DANGER SIGNALS, a manual! of practical hints 
for general advertisers. Price, by mail, 
cents. Address PRINTERS’ LINK, 10 Spruce St 
New York. 

-- 


AMATEUR SPORT. 


r pas GOLFER is an illustrated monthly devot 
ed to the game of golf. This magazine has 
the highest class circulation in America. Wein 
vite comparison with any publication wherever 
published. We refer, without permission, to our 
advertisers and will abide by the decision ~f any 
of them, in regard to whether advertising .n Tut 
GOLFER is a payinginvestment. Address all com 
munications to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 
St., Bost 
-o, - 
Co ‘COLLEC TIONS. 


QU ne RIPTION and advertis ng accounts col 
lected. Terms, references, testimonials fur 
nished on application. Send for copy PUBLISHERS 
GuibE, free. Address any of the following offices 
Publishers’ Collecti i 
ital $25, 000; 602 Ame an Tract Society Building, 
New York, 1,2,3 Exce myst Building, Pittsburg, 
825 Monadnoc : "Buildi hicago, ni. ., 7th floor, 
Builders’ Exchange, St. S cal, Minn. This agency 
is the only one whose system is indorsed by the 
U.S. postal authorities. Beware of fake agencies. 



















MISCELLANEOUS. 


66 WN her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
ofthe four great papers of the Pacific 

Coast.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 

\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Only English agricultural paper p rinted 

istablished 1877. 

I F you do, or ever intend to use cuts, you should 

know of our work and our prices. Write for 

samples. CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., 79 5th 

Ave., Chicago. 

——— +> —_—_—___- 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
H. oe & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 

, New York. Service good and prompt. 





in Wisconsin, 


( ‘UTS—We tell you how to make them for $1. 

No camera, no tools, noe erat e required 
Send stamp for circulars. C.D. LO VE, Coshoe- 
ton, Ohio. 


\ AKE your own advertising, illustrating, em- 

bossing paseo. Engraved in one minute 
No etching. Particulars for amp. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East 33d St. New Yo: 


I ANDSOME illustrations and initials for mag 

_azines, weeklies and general a , oc 
ry ri om Sample pages for 2c stamp. AMERI- 
NAN I LUSTRATING CO., Newark, N.J. 


A dhrcasram AS number of any special edition 
calls for cuts. We can save you money, 

Publisher, and there is no better work than ours. 

CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., 795th Ave. , Chicago. 


)USINESS will pick up if you push it along. 
» Put more life in your ads. A little sketch 
will help ; 50 cents for a good one. Write about 
it. R. L. WILLIAMS, 8 L. & T. Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


- ALF-TONE plates for calendars and illustrat 

ed periodicals. New, up-to-date catalogue 
in Soler, with sugge: stions for artistic print- 
ers, 25c, C. J. PETERS & SON, 145 High St.,Boston. 


\ AKE your own cuts. “We have a process by 
4 which you can make your own cuts ina few 
minutes time at less than 5e. per cut. You can 
make any kind of a zinc cut, whether an artist or 
not. Hundreds of publishers, printers and ad 
vertisers now using it with great success. We 
have permission to refer to the editor of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. pend stamp for samples and particu- 
lars. ZINC PROCESS CU., Goshen, Ind. 














NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 
(THE YANK, Boston, Mass., wards off business 
death. 100,000 monthly. 
—_———_~+or — 

PRESS CLIPPINGS 
 OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
—) Press clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 

— 
ADVERTISING 


({UMMED Labels for 
¥ color, sticking in shape Work done for 
printers; 50 samples fora stamp. JUNIUS NAGEL, 
#2 Broadway, N. Y. 
»USH Tom Reed ! 
the coming President 
Special designs made up. E. L. 8 
Building, Boston, Mass 


Pp ADS—Pencil pads for 


NOVELTIES 


advertising, fancy in 





Enamel Lapel Buttons of 
Write for ices 
MITH, Codman 


memorandums — any 
size to order—7c. Ib. Embossed catalogues 

a specialty. Send forone. GRIFFITH, AXTELL 

& CADY CO., Holyoke, Mass 

Dee: the purpose of 
f 


inviting announcements 


oO Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted under this head once for one dollar 


_ +o oo 
IiDVERTISING MEDIA. 
oo YANK, Boston, Mass., 100,000 monthly. 
rOWNS-—three counties 


ol paper—Rockland, Maine, 
HOE TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, always se 
LD cures business for advertisers. Try it. 

10,006 
Easton, Pa. 


| ETROIT COURIER, the farm and village, 
society and home paper. Holds the confi- 
dence of its readers. 


only one daily 
STAR 


MAIL buyers monthly, 1c. a line 
Big puller. HOME JOURNAL, 


| F you advertise in Ohio you will get results. 
For particulars address HH. D. LA COSTE, 38 
Park Row, New York 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year 


ork. 





66 | N her Post- INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four great papers of the Pacific 
Coast.” Harper’s Weekly 


| | D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. Spe- 
* cial newspaper representative. I offer ad- 
vertisers papers that bring results. 
I N all America there are only eight semi-month 
lies which have so large a circulation as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
@ UBSCRIPTION puller that pulls scheme any 
Ls publisher can work ; no expense ; adds many 


subseribers ; does with me, will with you. Send 
he. WHEELOCK’S WEEKLY, Fergus Fails, 
Minn., and get (1) sample copy, (2) my special 


receipt, (3) book explaining plan, 


RE you advertising in Ohiot We invite your 
attention to the Dayton MORNING TIMES 
circulating 4,500 copies daily ; the EVENING NEws, 
9,500 copies each issue,and the WEEKLY TIMES 
News, 4,500 copies; are the ae gate ag sot fam- 
ily newspapers of Dayton, and with their com 
bined circulation of 14,000 copies daily thor 
oughly reach the homes of that section. Dayton 
isa prosperous city of 80,000, and the News and 
TIMES are long established journals, and have al 
ways enjoyed to a marked degree the confidence 
and support of the best people in Dayton. Ad- 
dress H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


» RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 

> contains photographic reproduc tions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world 
coneaher with many hundred excellent sugges 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best ty 
graphical display of advertisements. The only 
jonrnal in the world devoted exclusively to re 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugres- 
tions for display from it, Subscription price $4 


ayear, Sample copy of Brains free. Advertis 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 57%, New York. 


PAPER. 
M PLUMMER & CO. furnish the paper for 
4 e this magazine We invite correspond 
ence with reliable houses regarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York 
e 
iND 





1DDRESSES 

ETTERS for sale 

4 lines of fresh 

prices. H.C. RUPE 

as list of 20,000 brides—all married within 

last three months. Guaranteed reliable 
$2.50 per 1,000. E. E. STEVENS, Galena, Kans 


1 DDRESSING. 
or rent 
letters 

South Bend 


Cash paid for all 
Write for lists and 
Ind 





( ‘ARDS, wrappers and envelopes addressed t« 
leading po os rtisers ver 1,000, Will X for 
space. TOWNSEND, 408 FE. 22d, Minneapolis, Min: 
x4 ADDRESSES, taxpayers of Linn, Ore 
09,000 gon’'s best county ; new, correct, never 
used. In type, $10 cash. SMILEY, the Printer, 
Albany, Or. 
ANTED — Addresses of people who visit 


W Southern watering places ; also of well-to 
do persons afflicted with rheumatism, dyspepsia 


or any skin or blood disease. “ XX,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink 
|e - 
FOR SALE. 

&-LINE advertisement, #1. WISCONSIN AGRI- 
® CULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
wy BUYS 4 lines 50,000 copies proven 
$1 WOMAN'S WORK, Athens, ba 

AL letters for sa ” care Ad 


— “PR 
Market, N. J. 
U. 8. patent on bed springr ; a good 
PICKETT, Nevada, lowa 


\ EDIC ] 
4 vertiser’s Guide, New 


F' YR SALE 
thing. L.S 


6¢¢ JN her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattie has one 
of the four great papers of the Pacific 
Coast.”—Harper’s Weekly 


OR SALE—Mail ng list of 3,500 names of farm 


ers_in Dallas County, Texas. Address 
H. MARTIN, Lock Box 29, Dallas, Texas 
Book for Printers 


WCHOLs Perfect Order 
4 Saves time, labor and | 
only $3. FRED 
Mass. 

. - 
S250 
ness. Only 
“M.E.C.,” 


OBES 


i 3,000 orders, 
H. NICHOLS, Publisher, Lynn, 


BUYS a newspaper and job office in 
Central New York, doing good busi- 

office in town of 2,000 Address 
care Printers’ Ink 


» ARE bargain—first-class country weekly, es- 

\ tablished fifteen years. Only Democratic 
paper in county. Will be sold cheap if taken at 
once. Enjoys good patronage. Address “ F,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


ad for best single column half-tone por- 
™ 1 ol trait. Other work as cheap in oro 
portion. Designs furnished for advertisement 
illustration. CHICAGO PHOTO ENG, CO., 79 5th 
Ave., Chicago. 
( YOTTRELL Country and Campbell Hand Cyl 
inder Presses. Chandler & Price Gordons 
Galley Universals, Paper Cutters. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDE CO., all branches. Also, second- 
hand machines 


8 1 500 ‘ASH, will buy a one-fourth inter 
‘ % 





est in an established daily and 
weekly newspaper in a growing Ohio city of 
30,000 people Address, r. N.,”” 26 Meade S8t., 
Zanesville, O., care A. Waler 


( N account of other interests, 1 must sell my 

stock ina corporation owning and publish 
ing two of the leading trade publications of their 
class in the country. Unlimited opportunities 
for a hustler. #3,000 buys one-fourth interest 
For particulars, address “ SNAP,” care Printers’ 
Ink. 





I y? you want a new dress! A high class New 
York weekly paper will dispose of its pres 

ent dress for less than half cost. Type all copper 

faced and in fair condition, some of it excellent 

About 1,400 Ibs. I)point, 350 0 point, 450 &-point, 
350 6-point, 20 agate. There is a good deal of 
wear yet in this nd and some printer using 
soft per ought to have it instead of letting us 
throw it in the pi box, because we require a per- 
fectly new face Address H. H. MUOKE, 18 Astor 
Place, New York City. 
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SUPPLIES. 





V AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


A T. F. CO.—Type Bargains. 
she 
A. T. F. CO.—See 125,000 lb. Bargain ad below. 


INC for etching. BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 


4 §8t., New Yor 


ws RITE for samp! 
ELECTRIC PRESS, Madison, 


les and prices to the new 
Wis. 


N EWSPAPER—Rolls or sheets. First a 
4 Write A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


w TANDARD Syne Foundry I od outfits, 
») type, original borders. 200 rk 8t., Chicago. 


‘TEREOTYPE, linotype and electrotype met 
Le als ; copper annodes ; zinc plates for etc’ hing. 
MERCHA & OO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philad 
phia, Pa. 


7s PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the > W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L’t’d, - eeeep St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buy 


r Ves best in a world. That is the kind of type 

fa and I can beat them all on prices. 
P. I SSNAN, Successor to Walker & Bresnan, 
201 s ou . illiam St., Ne ow York 


s GOOD cut helps 1 any ad. 
the very best engravin 
our prices are the sort t 
PHOTO ENG, CO., 79 5th Ave., 


A RTISTS’ chalk plates. 


lity. 





We are makers of 
—all processes—and 
suit. CHICAGO 
Chicago. 
We make new and re- 
—_ ms plates. Low prices. Satisfaction 
ra . Send for ease circular. BYRON 
IPE rs 60. World Bui ding, C leveland, O. 


( ‘HALK engraving plates. Do you use them! 
If yes, write the HIKD MFG. CO. (success- 
ors to Buckeye Chalk Plate Co.), Cleveland, O., 
for information which will save you money. 
12 9,000 “an 3s, ob x. boty type, English 
bargain prices, 
ont Tose. a soup auba _ do it. Send 
for N. Y. Buffalo, Boston, Cleveland, Cin 
cinnati targain lists (six) to any branch American 
Type Founders’ Co. As each lot is sold, it cannot 
be duplicated at the —_ There never can be an 
overstock of old-body t in, as two stocks 
will not be carried any longer. Complete assort- 
ments may be had now. Old-body type isas zood 
for many purposes as point-body type. 
— ee 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


A. F.T. CO, See type-style ad below. 


ee D data and $2 money 0: ey order for six taki 
; $20 for omy . GEO. W. MARSTO) 
Portameath, N. H. 


( NATCHY advertising rhymes and funny m 
ures are puraiee. by MISS WOODL 


5th Ave., New York C 

4 TRIAL ads $1, to” —; you what I « do. 
After that $1 each. — S. A. WOOLFOLK, 

446 Main St., Louisville, K 


Y i vemaete is maircind advertising; my road 
ou ride with me! CLIFTON 
WADY, Niles Building, Boston 


‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
dru; + Fae 5 3 Advice or samples free 
ULYSSES G. MANNING South Bend, Ind. 


\ DVERTISEMENTS attractivel digered and 
sectrotrees furnishec wu sTON, 
l’vinters’ Ink Press, 10 ad 8t., Ne r “ 


| HAVE experience in the manufacture and sale 

of food and beverage products. Want any 
of it in your own ads! SOL. NEUMANN, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal 





1 - OF the leading ‘magazines for Janu wat 
) publish ads written by me. To retaile 
10 ads, 10 cuts, $10; Lad, 1 cut, $1.50. OCTAVUS 


COHEN, P.O Box &e, New York 


Grecesavine is my specialty. Send full par- 
Ny ticulars of your business and 2c. — for 
five such ads. I awe send $2 ; if not, re- 
turn the ads. W. 8. BUI RGER, ‘a Fair- 
mount Ave., Philsdelphia 


A™:- We truthful, incisive, mans: 
WESTON, 910 G St., N. W., Wash o” 


ED SCARBORO, 48 Arbuckle Bld 
° N. Y., prepares original and ¢ 
tising matte r for every branch 
Office hours, 9 to 4. Call or write. 


4 es PE-STYLE study aided by getting our speci 

mens of new type designs. Get your name 
on mail list of nearest branch. AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Boston, N. Y., Phila., 
Balto., Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cinn., Cleve., Chi 
cago, St. Louis, Mil., Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, 
’Frisco, Portland, Ore., Atlanta, Dallas. Leaders 
of type fashions. 


mpue advertisements that I put in type will 

stand out over the heads of others in any 
company. I know just enough more about the 
printing business than the other fellow does to 
make it to your advantage to come tome. No 
matter who write: . a advertisements, booklets 
or circulars, it will you 7 have me do the 
printing. WM. JO INS ‘ON, M r Printers’ 
fk Press, 10 Spruce St., New Yo 


WANT to hear from advertisers—retail or 
wholesale—who are willing to contract for 
their advertising for six months or more at very 
reasonable rates, contracts to take effect Janu- 
ary ist. Medical, educational, commercial ads 
* otherwise, except poetry. I write only what 
I believe in. Adve: rtisers using booklets should 
write me anyway ; I have a special good offer for 
such. If inte bee. AS address CHARLES J. ZINGG, 
Farmington, Me. 


., Brooklyn, 
fective adver- 
of business. 








N cities like Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, De 
troit, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Cleveland there ought to be a very large sale for 
my 700- book, “ Good Advertising,” price $5. 
I believe a bright young man in each of these 
cities can make a very comfortable income sell- 
ing it. I would be glad to hear from those who 
are willing to give it a good, honest trial in these 
and other cities. w HARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bldg., N. Y. 


pe not send an order fora $2 booklet and ex- 
pect to have it in time for Christmas. I am 
too busy to n work—my bargain is to 
write a booklet for $2 and give a cut for the 
cover for any one who has never had any work 
of me. | have new quarters in a new office build- 
ing and am up to date in every way in ad-writing 
y day from 10 to 12 and talk it over 
, Room 1517 acd legumes Bidg., 
Spruce and Nassau Sts., New York 


WANT a man in each large a to take orders 
for me! 700-page book— Good Advertising.” 
I believe that every advertiser will buy the book 
if it is properly presented to him. There wi 
probably not be once in this work to justify a 
man in devoting his whole time to it unless r* 
were to unde e to cover several towns. Aa 
vertising solicitors who are daily calling on ad- 
vertisers could, by handling my book, make a 
gratifying increase in their incomes. For par- 
ticulars address C — ARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bidg., N. 


[83 your wey 80 is that your printer 
8 it couldn’t be better 1 If he 

pit. me was wren some way », paper, ink, 
something wrong—would a print ity over w ithout 
asking you to take it! Then you want our 
work, for that’s our “— Don’t matter that 
the work suits —_ you may not be an expert 
judge, you may too busy to care. Your - 
ing mast suit our eye—our trained, critic: e. 
You don’t get the work until we oy it’s zie t 
We are able to judge; been lea ing years and 
years ; now we know. THE LOTU PRESS, 140 

'W. 23d St., New Yor 


W HO runs our pr. "s place? Most places 
are in the hands of va eand the foreman 

of the composing room. Most customers get 
such printing as that foreman thinks is fit for 
them. He may be a good judge of fitness, but he 
Fe his week’s pay whether or not you like that 
oklet he got up for we. en it’s “ not.” 
Here, the owners boss t pes oe get their 
living from the business a must do business 
right or quit. Their money isin it—their hearts 
arein it—they have worked years to build it. 
Isn’t it fair to say that such a printery is better 
than the “foreman” kind! Dozens of big con 
cerns come here for their work. They think this 
is best, and they have tried the others. Who 
THE LOTUS PRESS, 








runs par. oeinter, - rong. e* 
140 W 


» N.Y, Cit 














MERCANTILE LAW. 


( ‘AVANAGH & THOM 
lawyersand adjusters. Collections of job 
rs handled anywhere in lowa or Nebraska 
th success; 2,000 of the leading Kastern job 
rs examine our reporte every week Are rec 
mended »y all credit men as the best system 
watching their trade. Write,us. 

& J. Sloane, New York City. 


Omaha, 








PRINTERS 
AN BIBBER’S ~ 
Printers’ Rollers 


‘ rT EMENTS qt 7 
2 005 ATEMENTS, extra quality, f¢ 
i, N. ¥. 


Mil- 


check. WILCOX, the Printer, 


| HE LOTUS PRESS ¢ 
23d St., N. Y. City 
ement Constructors 


Artistic 
(See adv 


140 W 
Adver 


Printers), 
under * 


I, OOo NOTE heads 
Bill he ads, 
siness cards, sa @ price s 
SMITH & MIL WARD, 
UST OUT Livermore, an 
, script. Just issued : * Florets and Borders 
and “ Kural Ornaments.” Beautiful specimens 
n request AM. TYT _ FOUNDERS’ CO., eight 
en branches 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


idvertisements under this head, two lines o 

thout display, 25 cents a line. With display or 
black-faced type the price 50 centsaline. Must 
be handed in one week in advance 


__ ARKANSAS 
The Arkansas Gazette 


Daily and Weekly, goes into every nook and 
corner of Arkansas, and circulates in much adja- 
cent territory. Advertisers cannot afford to omit 
THe Gazette from their lists when placing ad 


5,000, - 


printed, 
statements, 


$1.45 

enve 
cash, Writ for oam- 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


effective Gothic 








r more 





vertising in the great Southern field. For rates 
and any other information, address 
GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA. 
QOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S m stchless "paper, 
0 Los Angeles Times. Cire’n over 16,000 daily 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal., the 
leading Pacific poet so 
ciety, literary and political weekly Fae 
186-187 World Bldg, New 
York, N.Y ‘sole & went 13, 000 * + A 


‘HE great California fruit-growing district of 

which San Jose is the center is thoroughly 
ered ay the Daily San Jose MERCURY. Sample 
copies fre For advertising rates in daily or 
weekly address MERCURY, San Jose, Cal 


TT" EXAMINER has a larger daily circulation 
than all the other morning papers in San 
largest circulation 
while the weekly 
circulation yet 
From 


Francisco combined, and the 
of any daily west of Chicago 
EXAMINER has the highest 
corded to any paper west of the Missouri 
l’rinters’ Ink, issue of July 3, 1895. 


ILLINOIS. 


Jo JET, ’, population ove 2 35,000 in township, 6,000 
homes. DarILy News sworn circulation to 
Can any paper in America beat 


subscribers 5,148. 


this honestly! Map and sample copy sent on ap 
plication. _ 
LOUISIANA. 
NY PRESBYTERIAN, New Orleans, weekly 


. wi Ark., Fla., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex. 


Nebraska, 


Reference, 





IOWA. 


Mor E local ads by many columns carried dur 
ing holidays last year by Dubuque HERALD 








than any other Dubuque paper. Same pace this 
year 
| HE DAILY TELEGRAPH is credited in the 
American Newspaper Directory for 12% with 
a higher circulati rating than any other daily 
issued in Dubuque ¢ inty 
VW EEELY NTINEL, Carroll, twelve-page 
paper, all home print, largest circulation 
of any weekly iu inty. Guaranteed by Row 
ell. The DAtLy SENTINEL is the only daily in one 
of lowa’s best countic Rates low 7 t 
80 low as papers with half the circula t 
they are based nh circulation, and pay r 
tisers. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lousy E 


each issue. Thoroug! 
of the city and eaburbe 


oe FRUTH ee 

vers the home 

a ur 
I 


000 copper 








Send for rates and « of TruTH to H I 

COSTE, 38 Park Row, w York, Special ae 

paper Representative 

it BESUDEY and Tennessee farmers are hat 
vesting the bigwes finest crops known 





y will have more 
and winter than they have 


in this territory for y« 
surplus money this fall 


ul for 

















years vertisers can reach these " 
je more effectively through the columns of the 
Panuans ) URNAL than any other way 
is read and t s — as their busines 
pauper Let yu dk siness with vhese 
oo ‘ LEKS HOME JOURNA 
ouisville, Ky 
MASSACHUSETTS 
s) = CENTS for 40 words,5 days. Daily ENTEX 
— PRISE, Brockton, Mass. No snide ads 
Day RS MIRROR and TOPSFIFLD TOWNS 
N, Danvers, Mass., will consider offers 
on for space. Cash adsin both papers for 
os. of one for present. Kates low mly pe 
pers in respective towns. 
MICHIGAN. 
800 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 





ya 
t should 


~ — AW Evening anc 
rculations in the 


be on your list 
1 Weekly NEWS. Lary 
Savinaw Valley, Mict 


i] ETROIT COURIER, the household and society 
paper for village and farm homes r 0 
miles around Detroit 
ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
e and twice a week; also EVENING PRESS. The 
leaders in their respective fields Exclusive 


Associated Press franchise. Only morning news 








paper in this section All modern improve 

ments. The advertisers in the untry 

are resented in their lumns Informa 

tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. ¥ 

MISSISSIPPI. 
pe WATCHMAN has a large ci ation 
hroughout the Southern States and is a 

splendid advertising medium. Send f 

copy and advertising rates JAS. M. W Al K I IR 

Publisher, Williamsburg, Miss 

MISSOURI. 

Ix ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding oo 
\ Sunday 30,00 

7 VERY other week the MED. FORTNIGHTLY 
4 is read by 8,000 doctors St. Louis 





O reach the 50,900 le zine miners of 
I Southwest Missouri, use imns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEI 
to the TIMES A live and up-to 
newspaper 


success 


progressive date 


MONTANA. 


T HE LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE : eight pages; 
all home print. Circulation exceeds 1,000 














a 


Se ae 


ee 









A NACONDA STANDARD. Circulation three 
times greater than that of any other daily 
or Sunday paper in Montana: 10,000 copies daily. 
| ELENA Tarceee vena 5,700 Daily, 5,700 
Sunday, 3,385 weekly Leading newspaper in 
Montana. Rowell’s Direc er He ives it five times 
the circulation of any other Helena daily. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. _ 


Established 1877 


The GRANITE MONTHLY 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
A New Hampshire Magazine. 
FRANK E. Romina, tet -- Special Agent, 
EMPLE COURT, New YorK. 


NEW JERSEY. 


| RIDGETON (N, J.) EVENING NEWS leads all 
South Jersey papers in circuiation. Space 
ads 12cents, 15 cents, 25 cents an inch an insertion. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER, 
Circulation, - - - - 15,500. 
Advertisers find (fT PAYS! 


NEW YORK. 


( UEEN OF FASHION, New York ¢ ‘ity. 
vi Issued monthly. A million copies a year 
l RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rios publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and _ best 4 
»ographical display of advertisements. The only 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
a their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subse ription price $4 
ayear. Sample copy of Brarns fre Advertis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS P U BI ‘ISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York 


ariRA 
TELEGRAI1. 


ELMIRA, N, Y. 


Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 

















A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


persam STORY PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
circulates in every State. 10 cents a line. 


OHIO. 


, | HE PRESS < Yolumbus, only Democratic daily 

in Central Ohio. ae 4 

ARGEST cire’n of any Prohibition paper in 

4 nation: BEACON AND NEW ERA, Springfield, O. 

a. AY (O.) REPUBLICAN is the best news- 

paper in all respects published in any 20,000 

city in the United States. Circulation—daily, 
3,000 ; 3 semi- weekly over 2,000. 


PENNSYL VANIA. 
NIOGA CO., Pa., and Steuben Co., N. Y., are the 
home field of the EPWORTH BANNER, a maga 
zine in ee form. Ads 50c, per inch per 
issue, next reading. Tioga, Tioga Co, 


Ng PATRIOT, Harrisburg, Penna. Forty- 
th year. Politics, independently Demo- 
r at State capital; 8,000 
low. Population’ 





dally, sate, . 


HE SCRANTON Later an independent aft 
ernoon ne epee. reulation over 13,000 
copies daily. Large t daily circulation in Penn 
sylvania catabie "eehilade phia and Pittsbury, 
largest daily circulation on the Lackawanna lin 
between New York City and ——~4" BARRET! 
& JORDAN, Proprietors, Scranton 
WAY down in the corner of the splendid 
Keystone State is the richest, most beauti 
ful county of all, with only 192 square miles and 
90,000 people. Delaware County, with the city of 
Chester, are covered thoroughly by the Chester 
Times , the best local daily in Pennsylvania, and 
excelled nowhere in the thoroughness with which 
it covers its district. Everybody reads it becaus: 
itis so full of local news and ‘00d advertise 
ments. WALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


T's HOME GUARD, Providence, R.I. Tenth 








year. © irculation 50,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1 THE: daily edition of Tae Statx, Columbia, 8 
, is the most popular paper in a hundred 
South ¢ ‘arolina towns. The semi-weekly edition 
reaches over 1,000 post-offices in South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 


Og yt Tenn. W,000 people. The 

EVENING NEWS has "goon ,000 readers. It is an 
up-to date ne wae per, fuli Associatea Press day 
report, Mergenthaler machines , perfecting press 
Serves all nearby railroad towns eve ry day 
Greatest local circulation. Lest and largest list 
foreign nyt any paper in the South 


Write for rate: 
TEXAS. 


4 CITIZEN DEMOCRAT has the largest cir 
culation in Robertson County, Texas. 














"I\HE Burlington FREE PRESS has largest Daily 
and Weekly circulation in Vermont. 


VIRGINIA. 


6 heer STATE, Richmond, the leading evening 

paper in a community of 125,000 people, 
publishes full Associated Press dispate hes, and is 
a live, up-to-date family newspaper. New man 
age ment, typesetting machines, new press and 
many improvements. Greater local circulation 
than any other Ric amend daily. Prices for space 
of H. D, LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 


GEATILE TIMES. 














GEATILE TIMES is the best. 


He TIMES S is the home paper of Seattle 7s 60, C00 
5 __ people 
Tm P i” Seattle’ . , only morning paper. The 
Seattle “ P. 1.” 
Ts “Pp. 1.” hasa Faecal cireulation dou- 
ble that of any newspaper in the State of 
Washington. 
YEATTLE’S afternoon daily, t the Times, has 
the largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 

Only English Tricultural paper printed 
in the State. Rates only 2 cents a line. Circu- 
lation over 25,000 


CANADA. _ 
rypRe Jose by theo in New Brunewi fick is 
enjo a week 
at St. John. — From Printers’ Ink, asus of 














of May &. 
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Ts BERLIN RECORD (daily and weekly) is 
acknowledged to be the best advertising me 
dium in Waterloo County, as it indisputably is 
the leading newspaper. The DarmLy RECORD is 
the paper of a large and progressive manufact 
uring town. The people who read it are well-to. 
do on eekens who have money to spend. 
UTTLEY, Business Manage’ Tr. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. _ 
St AR Daily and weekly. The live, popular 
maper of the country Covers the group 
completely. Send for samples. Honolulu, H f 


SO. & CEN. AMERICA. 


|? PANAMA STAR & HERALD 
Most important journal in mes America. 








CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the appropriate class cost 25 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line, without display or black 
Saced type, inserted one year, 52 weeks, for $13, 6 
months for #6.50,3 months for $3.25, or 4 weeks 
Sor #1. Display or black faced type charged at 50 
cents a line each issue, or $26 a year, or #2 a 
month, for each line of pearl space occupied by 
the whole advertisement. For the publteher who 
does not find the heading he wants one will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


ADVERTISING 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the 
various publications of the English-speak 
ing world, together with many hundred excel 
lent suggestions for catch-lines, reading matter 
and best prpaqraphic al display of advertise- 
ments. The only journal in the world devoted 
exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men 
who write and set theirads. Printers get many 
good suggestions for display from it. Sub 
pays tay? f a year. Sample copy of 

RAIN ertising rates on application 
BRAINS P U BL ISHING CO., Box 572, } 


AGRICULTURE 


HOME AND FARM, Louisville, Ky. 
BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville O 





ART. 
ART LEAGUE CHRONICLE, Leavenworth, Kan. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
* BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, Y. City 
CARRIAGES iND WAGONS 


THE UUB, 247 Broadway, New York 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage building, 
ona cireulated all over the world. 

T UB NEWS, 247 Broadw N. Y¥. 






r 
e 


71 only weekly paper publixhed 
interests of vehicle mfrs. and dealers. 


COAL. 
‘OAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


THE MUHLENBERG, Allentown, Pa. Circ’n 1,000. 


DANCING. 


THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 


FASHIONS. 


ee oF FASHION, N. Y. City 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


GERMA 





N. 





KANSAS CITY(Mo.) PRESSE, daily 4,500,w’ly 5,500, 


HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


H — ARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
t circulation in its field. 
b Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, 5 ¥. 


HISTORICAL. 


THE AMERICAN HISTOKICAL REGISTER, a 


Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Hereditary 
Societies of the United States of America. Send 
for advertising rates and specimen copies. 120 
8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOMCLOP ATHY. 

HOMEOPATHIC RECORDER, Phila, 
HORSE INTERESTS 

COACHING, Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly 

HOUSEHOLD. 
WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, St. Louis, Monthly. 
DETROIT COURIER. “ We belong to the fam 

ily.” The paper for the homes in the village 

and on the farm 


LARGEST CIRCULATIONS 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly 
LAW REPORTS 


100,000 LAWYERS in U.S. -1 in 5 are e successful 
20,000 reached by “Selected List Address 
“GO-OPS,” Rochester, N. ¥ 

LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


LUMBER 
SO, LUMBERMAN, Nashville, Tenn. Covers South 
MACHINERY 


THE SAFETY VALVE, a journal for steam 
users. Office, Times Building, New Yor 


MEAT AND PROVISIONS 
Phe National Provisioner, N. Y., Chicago. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


MEDICAL SENTINEL, sworn cir. Portland, O1 
WESTERN Mibu AL AND SURGICAL 
KEPORTER, St. Joxeph, Mo. 


MINING 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco 
NOVELTY AGENTS. 


AGENTS’ HUSTLER, Murray, Ky., 10,000 monthly 
Press 20th. 








PAINTING. 

PAINT i. & DECORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N . The finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade—one laaue 
worth more than price of » year’s sub’n. 

PARKS AND CEMETERIES 

PARK AND CEMETERY, Chicago. Monthly 

PRINTING INDUSTRIES 

PAPER AND PRESS, "hiladciphia, 
The leading technical magazine in the wor) 
its class—indorsed by and circulating exclu 
sively to employing and purchasing printers, 
lithographers book binders blank book 
makers. manufacturing stationers, engravers 
etc., etc, Sample copies and rates on application. 

RELIGION. 

THE ADVANCE, Congregational weekly, Chi- 

cago, Ill. Avert ure issue in 1894 was 22,77 














SOCIETY 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888, Largest 
Spanish circulation inthe world. Translations 
46 Vesey St., N. Y. City 





in all languages 
SUNDAY PAPERS 


ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM: Circulation over 
100,000 copies weekly 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating 
TYPEWRITERS. 
PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, New York City 
WOMEN. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year 
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The CINCINNATI POST'S 


So say Jas. 1. Glenn and Marshal Halstead, two of the Queen 
City’s most capable and best known Newspaper Publishers, 
after an investigation unprecedented in American Journalism. 








Probably the most extraordinary occurrence in the history of newspaper pul 
has taken place in Cincinnati during the past three weeks, when the circulation 
POST has been investigated by the publishers of two rival papers and indorsed by 
as correct in every detail. 

The investigation was brought about by an editorial in the POST claiming 
culation as great as all of its morning contemporaries combined, and four times g 
than any English evening paper published in the city. 

rhe only other English evening paper took the matter up and made several a 
on the veracity of the POS'T’S manager, questioning the circulation stateme: 
asserted that expert newspaper men with a full knowledge of the local field coul 
disprove the correctness of the statements of the POST’S circulation. 

Always ready to accept a suggestion, the POST set to work at once to pr 
circulation in the manner specified, with the result that James M, Glenn of the 7 
and Marshal Halstead of the Commerctal-Gazette consented to and for ten day 
occupied in making an exhaustive investigation of the circulation. 

During the ten days, Messrs. Glenn and Halstead had access to every part « 
POST'S plant, and every book and document were at their command. The POST 
desired that the investigation should be complete and gave every assistance pos 
To the aid of Messrs. Glenn and Halstead was called an expert pressman, who took 
plete charge of the press-room for a sufficient time to convince him that everythin; 
as represented. Not only were the records of to-day examined, but old accounts 
checked up to prove that there had been no changes or additions made. 

The result of the investigation is told in the accompanying letter: 


HONEST CIRCULATION. 


STATE OF OHIO, HAMILTON COUNTY, Ss. 
Personally appeared before me Milton A. McRae, Manager of Zhe Cincinna 
Post, who being duly sworn made oath and said : 
The daily circulation of Zhe Post for the week ending Nov. 23, 1895, wa 
follows s 
Nov. 18, 120,909 Ney. 28 .> 119,510 
Nov. 19, 119,109 Nov. 22, 122,427 
Nov. 20, 120,589 Nov. 23, . - 124,205 


Total, . ; ° . 726,749 
Daily average, ° - 121,125 
MILTON A. MCRAE. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence this 25th day of Nov., 189s 
ALFRED G. ALLEN, 
Notary Public, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 








za. =F. PPBRerYT, 
Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 


66 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


653 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Read What They Say. 


Cincinnati, .0..Nov.«23rd./1395. 


Milton A. McRae, a 
Gen'l. Manager” *The~Cincinnati' Post", 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir 


In compliance with your urgent request to make and investigation 
of the circulation of the Cincinnati Post, we reluctantly consented. 
This investigation we began Nov. l4th, and were engaged in it for ten 


ay Se 
With a view of making it thorough and accurate, we called to our 
id two gentlemen of our own.selection to assist in the accounting; and 
lso Richard Birtwhistle, foreman pressman for thirty-six years of the 
incinnati Gazette and Cincinnati Commercial Gazette and at present the 
foreman presswan of the Cincinnati Tridune, who took charge of the 
Press-room for several days. 

We made a thorough and exhaustive analysis of the circulation and 
the department having charge of it. 

A statement of the circulation of the Post each month for ten years 
past was given to us. The books of the Company were turned over to us 
and the Business Manager, Manager of the Circulation Department, 

Poreman of. the Press-room, Superintendent of the Mailing-room, chief 

k-keeper and Cashier were instructed by you in our presence to 
furnish us with whatever information we required, the same as though you 
had asked for it yourself. We examined the cash books, journal and 
ledger accounts;.mail books, in fact all records kept pertaining to 
circulation, and we know that the books we examined were the books used 
by the ‘Cincinnati Post in the daily transaction of its business. 

The cash receipts, alone, proved beyond doubt that the circulation, 
es statéd, was bona fide. i 

We also made a thorough test of the present output in the pressroom 
verifying by a check. with the mail-room the correctness of present 
circulation statements. n . 

We also checked back the Paper and Ink accounts of several months, 
which showed just how much paper and ink had been comsumed; and the 
amount consumed proved .that the statements of circulation made from 
time to time during that period,’ were correct in every particular. 

We are satisfied beyond any doubt that the sworn statements of circulat- 
ion made for the Cincinnati Post during past years, were absolutely 
correct. 

We.find by examining’ the accounts,”that*the percentage of returned 
and unsold papers is much smaller than in the average daily newspaper 
office, being but a fraction over 5 per cent.}{ 

We are convinced that every facility for making the most thorough 
examination was afforded us, and we are satisfied beyond all doubt that 
the statements of circulation made ,for the Cincinnati Post were absolute- 
ly correct, in accordance with the ‘affidavits published from time_to 
times over_your_signature as General Manager. 

Yours truly, 


Pn Se 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


& Jounmas, FOR ADVERTISERS. 


tt? Issued every Wednes eday Subscription 
Price. Two Dollarsa year. Five Cents a copy ; 
Five Dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 
After December 31 the subscription price will be 
increased to Five Dollars a year. 

(Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advertising patrons 
can obtain special terms on application 

ie Being printed trom plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for , or a larger number at same rate. 

{= If any person who has not paid for it is 
eceiving PRINTERS’ INK, itis because some one 
1as subseribed in his name. Every paper is 
opped at the expiration of the time paid for 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 

CHICAGO AGENTS, 
Bennam & Incranam, Room 24, 145 La Salle St. 
LONDON AGENT, 
F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 











NEW YORK, DECEMBER 11, 1895 





THE Washington /vening Star has 
recently obtained and forwarded the 
names of seventy-eight paid-in-advance 
subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK, for the 
year 1896, from among the leading ad- 
vertisers of that city. 





THE Sunday School Times makes 
the following interesting statement as 
to why it is printed on so comparative- 
ly poor a quality of paper: 


It would be out of the question to issue the 
Sunday School Times at its present lowest 
club rate of 5. cents a year, if printed on a 
distinctly better paper. A difference of one 
cent a pound in the price of paper—and the 
corresponding difference in the quality of 
the paper would not be very noticeable to the 
alee wed 1 cost $10,000 a year beyond the 
cost of the paper now used. It has seemed 
wiser to expend that sum in getting the best 
possible reading-matter, using plain paper in 
order to make the price within the reach of 
any Sunday school worker. 





TuHeE Atlantic Coast Lists for five 
years has occupied the second page of 
PRINTERS’ INK for its weekly announce- 
ments, and has now contracted for the 
same position for 1896. This page is 
by some considered the choicest posi- 
tion that the ‘‘ Little Schoolmaster’ 
has to sell. PRINTERS’ INK is a little 
paper, its pages are small, but it points 
with pride to the fact that its largest 
and most liberal customers are more 
likely to renew contracts than those 
are who go in for two or three lines 
for two or three weeks—jus/ as an ex- 
periment, For six years’ advertising 
in PRINTERS’ INK, the Atlantic Coast 
Lists pay nearly $35,000, and the con- 
tinued patronage shows that the man- 
agers of this company know when they 
find a good thing. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


B. C. 1s a Post-Office in Sumner 





Co., Tenn. 





THE Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin 
has recently obtained and forwarded 
the names of fifty paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers for PRINTERS’ INK, for the 
year 1896, from among the leading ad- 
vertisers in that city. 





AT a ‘‘ Press Night” session of the 
West Side Literary Club of Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Nov. 14th, Mr. Edgar W. 
Colman of the /Vervod/ made some inter- 
esting remarks about the ‘‘ Mission of 
the German Newspaper in America.” 
His words apply as well to all Ameri- 
can newspapers issued in foreign 
tongues. He said: 

The German newspaper has a mission to 
perform—namely, to quickly Americanize 
the Germans who come to this country. 
You all will admit that but a very few of the 
thousands and thousands who come here 
come for any reason other than to better 
their conditions. They do not come to study 
the English language ae come to earn 
bread and butter for themselves and families 

f the newcomer wants to live he must toil. 
After a hard day’s work to support his fam 
ily, there remains but little time for study. 
He picks up the most necessary words to ex- 
press his wants in the English language from 
day today. To learn something about his 
new surroundings, of current events, he 
must of necessity look to the German news- 
paper. Those who are engaged in this work 
concientiously believe that the German news- 
paper in America has a mission to perform, 
patriotic in its motive and for the best in- 
terest of the American nation. 

— 


Mr. J. L. STACK, a young man 
from St. Paul, developed unusual abil- 
ity as an advertising agent and adopting 
the alluring practice of allowing ad- 
vertisers a discount equal to the com- 
mission allowed by publishers, secured 
a pretty large business and acquired a 
reputation for keeping publishers wait- 
ing longer for their money than any 
other agency then doing business in 
the United States. After a time, when 
this system became unpopular, Mr. 
Stack disposed of his agency to a Mr. 
E. H. Dearth, of Chicago, who seems 
to have improved the Stack method to 
the extent of never paying publishers 
at all. The following item appeared 
in the New York Morning Journal for 
December 5 : 

Deputy Sheriff Whoriskey has received at- 
tachments aggregating $7,737 against the 
Elmer H. Dearth Agency, adve rtising agents 
of St. Paul, Minn., and Chic ago, with an 
office at No. 11 Jay street, this city, in favor 
of the fc aie te creditors : Fr: oy S. Gray, 
$594; Frank A. Munsey, $1,408; J. E. Van 
Doren, $1,372; Aaron M. Kis, $1,613, and 
Charles H. Ellis, $2,750. 



























Mr. Jas. L. Forp predicts that the 
ten-cent magazine of the future will 
give more attention to its literature 
than to its pictures. All present indi- 
cations appear to point the other way, 
the monthlies having the largest circu- 
lation usually being those whose pictures 
are most attractive. 





A COMMITTEE from the manufact- 
uers of proprietary medicines, and a 
committee from the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association recently met 
in this city to formulate plans by which 
‘‘cutters’’ of patent medicines would 
be debarred from securing such for the 
purpose of selling them. These ‘‘ cut- 
ters "—the term here refers to jobbers 

have, naturally enough, taken away 
the trade of more conservative concerns, 
and the object of the conference was 
induce the manufacturers of pro- 
prietary medicines not to deal with 
them, an object that appears to have 
been unsuccessful. The question is 
one of long standing, and it produced 
what is now known the ‘‘ rebate 
plan.’’ By this plan the jobber bought 
his patent medicines from the manu- 
facturer at the same price as he sold 
them to the retail druggist, and if at 
the end of six months, or three months, 
as the case might be, it was shown that 
he had not cut prices, his profit—about 
ten per cent—was ‘‘rebated’’ to him. 
This plan has now been abandoned to 
a great extent, and the ‘‘rebate”’ or 
profit to the jobber is taken off at the 
time he makes his purchase. The 
agitation against ‘‘cutting” has also 
extended among the retail druggists, 
but apparently even less can be done 
among them to keep up prices, for 
one retailer who cuts prices gets all 
the trade in a city or town. The ques- 
tion does not assume as large propor- 
tions in this connection because the 
retailer in New York is not interested 
in any cutting done in St. Louis, while 
the jobber is very much interested in 
any ‘‘cutting”’ wherever it is done. 
In local towns, druggists have, how- 
ever, combined with success. Another 
factor in the rather mixed problem is 
that department stores often sell pro- 
prietary medicines at cost, or less than 
‘* specials,” a condition against 
which the druggists have apparently 
been able to do nothing, since these 
stores secure the medicines through 
their agents, whether they are dis- 
criminated against or not. 
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Ir is almost an advertising axiom that 
articles appealing to the people gain a 
swifter and than those 
which are sold to an exclusive class. 


Surer success 





WHEN an advertiser makes a really 
good use of space in PRINTERS’ 
INK it affords the Little Schoolmaster 


his 


great pleasure to observe the success- 
ful effort. It is not often that any- 
body sees a more attractive, timely, 


readable and convincing advertisement 
anywhere than the one headed Turkey 
Talk, prepared by Special Agent E. T. 
Perry for our issue of Nov. 27, which 
all our readers perused, doubtless, on 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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RICHARDSON’S EXCEPTION. 


134 Leonard Street, } 
New York City. 

New York, Dec. 3, 

Publishers PRINTERS’ INK: 

In your of 

A. Frank Richardson is 

by Addison Archer relative to circula- 
tions. 


1895. 


issue December 


4 Mr. 


interviewed 


In the interview Mr. Richardson 
makes some very remarkable state- 
ments, one being as follows: ‘‘ There 


isn’t a co-operative list in the country 
that averages over 500, or more likely 
400—possibly one of the lists may av- 
erage up a little better.’ 

As Mr. Richardson was, until with- 
in a few years, part Owner, vice-presi- 
dent and Eastern advertising manager 
for one of the largest Western co-oper- 
ative lists, he certainly ought to know 
something regarding the circulation of 
Western co-operative papers. 

As the exact circulation of the At- 
lantic Coast Lists is published every 
week, and has been for nearly twenty 
years, in the record papers, which are 
sent to advertisers, Mr. Richardson, or 
anybody, can easily ascertain the aver- 
age number of copies per paper of 
these lists. 

There is no necessity for consulting, 


newspaper directories or doing any 
guessing. Advertisers will find the 


exact figures printed every week in the 
record papers. 

The papers of the Atlantic Coast 
Lists during the past three months av- 
eraged 633 per paper each 
week. 

Yours very respectfully, 

ATLANTIC CoastT LIsTs, 
Per J. E. Beals, Jr, 


copies 








CONSIDERATION NOT WANTED. 
Office of 
Tue Dr. Mites Mepicat Company, 
EvKuart, Ind., Nov. 21, 1895. 

Republican and Leader, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN—In your letter of Nov. 18th 
you did not give us your sworn circulation 
of your daily and weekly, for last year. It 
will be necessary for us to have this before 
we can consider your offer. 

Yours respectfully, 
Dr. Mires Mepicat Co, 


THE ANSWER. 


Ries haa 


According to the last issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory the 
Republican is thought to print more 
than 400 copies of both daily and 
weekly, but the editor of the book 
does not risk any money on the accu- 
racy of the rating. 

snail asnacal 
A ‘WONDER OF NEW YORK CITY. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post: 


Sir—How is it that the Evening Post is the 
only paper published in New York that has 
not the “largest circulation in the United 
States’’? Are you inferior in enterprise to 
your brethren? I ask merely out of curios- 
ity, as a visitor from one of the slow-going 


Southern States, who is come =e to 


admire the wonders of New York, and espe- 
cially the enterprise of its far-famed press. 
All the others prove conclusively every 
morning or afternoon that they lead in circu- 
lation. You don’t seem to be in it. 

New York, Nov. 30. J. C. Simpson. 

The above communication is copied 
from a late issue of the New York 
Evening Post, a paper that tells what 
its circulation is and receives a con- 
stantly increasing advertising patron- 
age. With only two exceptions—the 
Press and the Jewish Times—the Post 
is the only daily paper in New York 
(printed in English) that will allow it 
to be known what its actual issues are 
from day to day and week to week. 
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THE advertiser must look to the mid- 
dle classes for the bulk of the patron- 
age induced by advertising. Nor does 
the high price of an article appear to 
deter ‘‘the common people ”’ from 
buying. Bicycles and pianos are arti- 
cles which at first sight appear to be 
intended only for the rich; yet our 
streets are full of bicycles, and few 
indeed, are the American homes that 
do not contain a piano. 


PRINTING IN COLORS. 


Office of 
“THe Dairy SENTINEL.” 
Wess Crry, Mo., Nov. 17, 1895. } 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly inform me as to whether 
or not there is a handy book for printers in 
regard to getting different colors in mixin 
inks, making ready jobs, etc. ; in fact, a beak 
of suggestions and instructions in the way of 
facilitating the art of making ready and es- 
secially the mixing of inks in obtaining dif- 
| pemeer tints? I am anxious to secure such 
information as I can on the subject. The 
reason I am anxious to keep in touch with 
the outside world in the art of printing is that 
I read Printers’ Ink every week, and the 
sight of the Little Schoolmaster, its’ beautiful 
make-up and print, turns me green with 
envy. Hoping you will oblige me with such 
information as to how I can obtain the above 
results, | remain, Yours very truly, 

Wo. A. WEnRICK. 

Care of Sentinel. 


Mr. William Johnston, the manager 
of the mechanical part of the PRINT- 
ERS’ INK establishment, says that Ear- 
hart & Richardson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
publish a book on color printing which 
is the best work of its kind and gives 
all the particulars desired in the above 
letter. 


a 
THE NEWSPAPER IS SUFFICIENT. 


In my estimation no sane business man will 
deny the fact that advertising is the life of 
trade, and no man who expects to continue 
in business and “* secure an ample competence 
for his declining years and a place for his 
children among the 400 of society "’ can afford 
to be without it. At the same time there are 
various ways of advertising, while PrinTErs’ 
InK gives but one, or at least seemingly sanc- 
tions but one, viz., newspapers. I do not 
deny but what newspaper advertising is a 
good thing and absolutely necessary in many 
instances. My point is, that Printers’ Ink, 
advertising agents and professional ‘“‘ad- 
smiths” are very willing to give information 
and pointers regarding newspaper advertis- 
ing, but information regarding other methods 
is not given, the * Little Schoolmaster ”’ 
is to be a model for a@// advertisers, it is nec- 
essary to give information bearing on all 
kinds of advertising. A. B. RineHart. 


The best advice that PRINTERS’ INK 
can give to any one who contemplates 
doing any advertising in any way or 
manner other than in newspapers can 
generally be comprised in the words, 
**Don’t do it.”’ 

~~ 

AN advertisement should be an epi- 
gram, not an essay. 

‘* PELT all dogs that bark and you'll 
need many stones.” Hit back at every 
competitor who slaps at you in his ads 
and you’ll have to pay for much space 
that might have been more profitably 
used. 











ATTRACTS ATTENTION.” 
‘By Oscar Herzberg 

Blotters containing advertising come 
to me in every mail. In 
with other busy mortals, I use them 
without even noticing the name of the 
a sad reflection on 
f such advertising. 

One day a certain blotter lay upon 

y desk. Seven people coming in to 

e me picked it up and commented on 
, each pronouncing it an abomination 
It was then that I was induced to look 
it itand find it as extreme an example of 
‘degenerate ”’ art Nordau himself 
ould have wished to see. It had as 
catch-line the words ‘‘A Fertile Brain, 
an expression that was illustrated by 
the picture of a two-lobed brain, out 
of which a stalk of corn was growing 


bie 


common 


lonor the merits 


as 


What else it contained I do not rec- 
ollect. 
In the afternoon another friend 


ame in, and again fingered the offensive 
blotter, saying: ** Isn't it horrible?’ 
**So it to me,” I replied, 
‘yet you are the eighth person who 
has noticed it to-day. It certainly at 
tracts attention, and is perhaps of some 


seems 


value as an advertisement 

‘*You are entirely wrong,” he re- 
sponded. ** The object of advertisi1 g 
is not to attract attention, but to sel] 
The attracting of attention is 
merely subordinate and incidental to 
this. If you merely attract attention, 
you do not convince the public that it 
is beneficial to trade with But 
if, #fter attracting attention, you fol 
low up the interest awakened by a1 
ments, reasons and prices, you art 
to make customers of those 
tention you have attracted in the be- 
ginning. Your excuse for that blotter 
is the same excuse that every trades- 
man uses when he does poor advertis- 
ing and is told so. ‘Qh, it attracts 
ittention,’ he ‘Other people 
have talked to me about how bad it is, 

msequently I know it is being no- 
ticed.” And that usually ends the 

ument, for you have no time to argue 
with one so benighted. 

‘* The kind of attention attracted is, 
of course, the most important factor. 
You and I would possibly like to at- 
tract attention, but certainly not be- 
cause we were so very ugly, or hunch- 
hacked, or had a host of physical de- 
formities. We should like to attract 


goods. 


you 





whose at- 


says. 


ar- 


attention, perhaps, as men of superior 
mental or physical or moral endow- 


ments, or by having achieved some- 
thing out of the run. In 
short, we desire to attract attention by 
of attractive, rather than 
ulsive, features. The first kind 
of attention would be profitable to us 
in and 


the second kind would be 
in a high degree. 


common 


reason our 


our rep 


al relations ; 
detrimental] 


our business soci 


h advertisements. 


attent 


‘* It is the same wit 


While the attracting of ion is not 


their primary object, it is the initial 
step in the performance of their work 

in brief, serves as an introduction to 
the publi If this introduction or 
ittraction of attention is of a kind re- 
pr ive to the re er he reads no 
further and ca the advertisement 
side with diss Che people who 
have taken up this blotter of yours 
have glanced at the catch e and the 
picture, and seeing th t e nature 
of the idea, have thrown the blotter: 
way with a hil ] ] given them 
i feeling akin t t they would ex 
per were eyiny ntarilyto stroll 
Into lissecting I n,and see detached 
] in organs lying about It has 





attracted their attention, but 

the feeling it has awakened has in- 
duced them to read them no farther, 
sity has inclined 





or where their cur 
] 


them to do so, they probably feel a 











gr 1dge again t the man who has offend- 
ed their taste, suffix ently deep to deter 
them from patroni The at- 
te it has attra been of the 
\ sort It has not only passively 
failed to s« | goods, but it has actively 
dissuaded people who might have 


It is therefore 
an advertisement. 


bought, from buying. 
the poorest kind of 
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TO OBTAIN A MULTITUDE OI! 
SMALL HOME ADVERTISERS 
Interview with Mr. W. A. Hunger- 

ford, manager of the Washington 

Evening Advertising Bureau, in 

PRINTERS’ INK for Dec. 4, 1895 
How « it that Washington new 

papers have so many small advertisers?" | 

asked. 
* The field has been cultivate he repli 

“ The Star has made its busin to $s 

that all of the merchants and possil adver 

tisers in the District of Columbia were place 

n the mailing list of Printers’ Ink to edu 
te them to of bright, fre 

advertising : result ant 

pated, and has induced an unusually larg 
number of small concerns to profitably ex 


pend a certain percentage of their sales in 
daily advertising.’ 
+ 


AN undertaker’s ad shouldn’t be buried. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


BEST 


The best kind of advertising is that 
which sells goods. Judging from the 
wording of a great many ads it appears 
that this is not fully appreciated—the 
sole purpose seems to be to merely 
make an impression or to have a name 
remembered. Advertising space in 
any good medium is expensive, and it 
should be used in such a way as to in- 
crease one’s business. ‘‘ Impression 
makers’’ are all right if they don’t 
cost anything. Indirectly they may 
be beneficial ; but inasmuch as an ad- 
vertisement is intended to act as a 
salesman, the value of an ad should 
be considered from that point of view. 

The cut here shown below is a repro- 
duction of an exhibit we had at the Ar- 
chitectural League, at its spring exhibi- 
tion, and is a very good example of 
what we call an ‘‘ impression maker.”’ 
The fact that this was an art exhibi- 
tion and that these were the only speci- 
mens of printing shown, made a good 
impression and led the trade papers to 
write very complimentary notices, 
which also acted as ‘* impression mak- 
ers,”’ and, of course, was all very grat- 
ifying—but did this sell printing? 
One thing we know—that is, we have 
not been able to directly trace any re- 
sults. The experience with our ad- 
vertising that is placed in PRINTERS’ 
INK is very different. 

The ad shown in the next column 


IS occupied a page, and within one week 


after it appeared we had direct, trace- 
able returns amounting to many times 
the cost of the space, besides a number 





of inquiries that afterward developed 
into a large amount of business. If 
our ad had been an impression maker in- 
stead of a salesman we would probably 


























not look upon PRINTERS’ INK with as 


much favor as we do now, and we 
might be asking with some others, 
foes advertising pay? As the matter 


stands, however, we can confidently 
say, ‘‘/t do.” PAUL NATHAN, 

; of the Lotus Press. 

HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 
‘By Fohn Chester 

lhe Christmas season generally sees 
. large increase in all kinds of adver- 

sing—some good, some bad, some in 
the realms of mediocrity. ‘The Christ- 
mas magazines and Christmas numbers 

f the weeklies make a particularly 
good showing, and the general ten- 
dency of the holiday advertising has a 
distinct allusion to 
requirements. 

A vast number of these ads relate to 
holiday presents and come from a mul- 
tiplicity of businesses Many adver- 
tisements are seen at the Christmas 
season that are invisible during the 
rest of the year, for the reason that 
they apply particularly to Christmas 
or New Year’s goods. 

The reasons for the extraordinary 
increase in the volume of general ad- 
vertising around the holidays are mani- 
fold. In the first place, all advertisers 
know that the vast bulk of the people 
save up or set aside a little extra spend- 
ing money forChristmas. The festive 
nature of the season loosens the public 
purse strings, and those who ordinarily 
are loth to part with their cash have a 
prodigally generous fit about Christmas 
time. 

Santa Claus may be for the chil- 
dren, but the old folks have to pay for 
him, and present giving is not confined 
to the young. Christmas is the 
eler’s harvest, the dry goods dealer’s 
paradise, the toy man’s annual oppor- 
tunity. Shoes, hats, millinery, novel- 
ties, bicycles, pictures, furniture, mu- 
sical instruments and a thousand other 
things are considered suitable presents 
for old and young of either sex. The 
practice of gift-making at Christmas 
time creates an unusual demand for 
different articles at this season, and 
the manufacturers and merchants must 
produce the supply. But competition, 
always keen, becomes keener as de- 
mand and supply greater, 
hence the necessary use of extra print- 
ink. The people must be told 
where they can get particular lines of 
holiday goods, and at what prices. 
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become 
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They must be educated as to qualities 


and uses, and the only way to do that 
effectively is to advertise in the news- 
papers and magazines 

That is why Christmas numbers are 
so bulky—that is why the publisher, 
the agent, the advertiser, the reader, 
are all happy at this happiest season 
of the year good all 
round, and this alone is good occasion 
for rejoicing. 


business is 
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PREPARED TO BACK IT 
Interview with A. Frank Richardson 
in PRINTERS’ INK for Dec. 4, 
During the interview I called Mr. 
Richardson’s attention to the following 
editorial in PRINTERS’ INK 


1595 





ABOUT SLANDERING A NEIGHBOR. 

It a point of law, and, far more, it is a 
point r, that a man shall not publicly 
and deliberately accuse another of crime 
unless he is prepared to make his accusation 
good; and that it is not a mitigation, but an 
aggravation, of his offense for him to admit 


maintain that he 
zhbor “in good faith.”’ 


that he has no proof, but t 


was slandering his ne 





The above extract from an editorial 
in the New York 7imes for Nov. 22d 
has reference to the controversy about 
the America’s Cup Yacht Race. It is 
reproduced here because it is so ap- 
plicable to a practice indulged in by 
many men of accusing a 
neighbor of lying about his circulation 
when the accuser neither has, or pre- 
tends to have, any proof to sustain his 
often anonymous and generally 
destine charge. 

**Do you believe that is right ? 

**Certainly 1 do,’’ he replied, em- 
phatically. ‘‘A man shouldn't make 
a statement if he is not prepared to 
back it.’ 


new spapel 


clan- 
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ADS ARE MISSILES, 

Have you ever seen little boys sailing 
boats on a small pond? There is no wind, 
the boats are half way over, and lie there 
idly. There seems but little chance that the 
voyage will be completed Here is where 
the ingenuity of the boy’s mind comes in 
He throws a stone into the water near the 
little sailor. The stone makes a little wave, 
the bark rises on the wave and floats nearer 
to the shore Another and another stone is 
thrown, Gradually the distance between the 
boat and the bank lessens, and finally the 
b is ashore [he boy did not ask which 

f the stones he threw influenced most the 
progress of his boat. He knows that all of 
them together accomplished the desired 
result. Good ads are the effective missiles 


that bring the bark of business to your shore. 
Each ad makes a little wave, each wave he Ips 
to effect*the desired result.—Shoe and 
Leather Journal. 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 

Is there any longer a shadow of doubt asto 
the trade-bringing potentiality of a dressed 
window? Those we have tried its efficacy 
as a means of drawing trade are enthusiastic. 
We consider the storekeeper’s window his 
cheapest advertisement. In his window he 
can aoke the goods with or without prices, 
as he deems best. Is not the dealer's window 
his sign of cleanliness, thrift, taste and busi- 
ness enterprise ? The window stands there, 
gazing out upon the particular spot wherever 
ocated. It stands there, no matter where 
its owner may be, continually entic ing the 
public to the spot. Window advertisin 
catches a class of custom that is well wort 
the baiting. There is also a trade caught by 
attractive window advertising, that never 
would materialize, were it not for the show; 
just as the huckster creates an appetite th at 
never would have been developed were it not 
for the polishing of his red-ripe apples. 

The style of window is the first thing to 
consider. In this connection we may say 
that it is one of the requisites of a good trade, 
where there is any sort of intelligent compe- 
tition, that there be the maximum of un- 
broken window glass in the store front. If 
the front is a single one, say some twenty- 
two feet, the best disposition to make of it is 
to place the door at one side, and make one 
window. all means let the store front be 
a light ae even if the paint has to be ap- 
plied twice a year. It suggests neatness on 
the inside. A pale cream with gold lining is 
one of the latest and most tasteful things in 
colored fronts. 

The lettering on the windows is a thing 
worth attention. The old style of white en- 
ameled letters is not bad, but one of the new 
things is a gold script, a thick letter some 
half an inch or more deep. The lettering 
should not interfere with the display. 

The custom of keeping stores open late in 
the evening is still prevalent, and there is no 
better time for a display if the window and 
store be well lighted. If your store is sit- 
uated on a prominent thoroughfare, where a 
great many persons are lik holy to pass after 
sundown, the windows should be well lighted, 
so that the goods in them may be viewed, 
and so that the advertising value of your 
window may go on while your store is closed. 
As bearing on the matter of lighting it would 
be well if the backs and sides of each window 
were lined with mirrors. Nothing can be 
more effective or give more light, and at the 
same time do away with all clumsy draping 
to hide the wooden backs or partitions. For 
artificial light of course electric lamps are 
by far the best and safest, but where these 
cannot be had, there are many covered lamps 
that are very effective. 

Asa rule, windows are overcrowded and 
various classes of goods are indiscriminately 
mixed, whereby the eye becomes confused 
and the mind is unable to grasp any particu- 
lar object shown. Do not dress too figh up 
and let any special line or bargain be as near 
as possible ro a level with the eyes of the 
passer-by. rice tickets and descri 
tions should on ~f . inly written, with as little 
ornamentation as possible and in a color to 
suit the goods. 

he window-dresser must keep in mind 
the object in view an guided accordingly. 
He aims to set forth a fair sample of the 
oods to be found within. They must be so 
isplayed as to prove an attraction to the 
people upon the street, most of whom are in- 
tent upon going somewhere else. Their at- 
tention must be diverted from their original 
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purpose. To do this the goods displayed 
must be of such a character as will appeal 
with force to the purchaser at the time. In 
a word, the he sod must be dressed with 
seasonable goods. 

Every legitimate method for attracting the 
attention of those who pass your way must 
be used. The ways by which you can get 
the people of your town in sympathy with 
your methods are numerous. First of all 
om must be sincere and try to cased Then 

eep up with local and current history. Ifa 
new opera or theater troupe is coming to 
town, the event will be talked about a week 
or so before it comes off. Yow, if you could 
secure portraits of the leading members of 
the troupe and place them in your window, 
people would feel grateful to you. 

“he general success which comes from 
window dressing is enough to warrant a mer- 
chant in going to any expense necessary to 
make his display effective. The display 
should be made lenaions in every particu- 
lar. Nothing should be left half done, and 
nothing should be left undone, Evenif your 
window is expensive, it will pay for itself 
twice over if it is properly pond .— Keystone. 


—— +e —_______ 
THE MEDIUM AND THE AD. 


Successful merchants see that a paper of 
low character and slight influence is bound to 
be a poor advertising medium in comparison 
with one which has the confidence and re- 
spect of a great number of people of intelli- 
gence and standing in the communities in 
which they reside. The newspaper or mag- 
azine constituency which is old and well 
proved is the one that is valuable to the man 
who pays for space in the columns of the 
periodical. He gets from the paper or mag- 
azine which has it more or less of its own 
voice of authority, merely because its readers 
have long been accustomed to read it with 
care and confidence. They are predisposed 
in favor of whatever may appear in its pages. 
On the other hand, the space of a publication, 
read in haste and without confidence or re- 
spect, can be worth but little to any business 
man. His advertisement is tainted by the 
place where it is read, and it makes compar- 
atively little impression upon those who see 
it.—Cleveland (2. ) Leader. 

+or ‘ 
TO MAKE ADVERTISING EASY. 

Successful advertising is difficult. It ought 
to be easy. It would be easy if stores were 
right. It would then be simply telling the 
truth to those who stand ready to respond to 
the truth. 

Advertising has been mostly lies for so long 
that the public i is wary. 

fhat is wanted is more of the kind of 
stores that will grow when people know the 
exact truth about them. 

A new application of an old idea is abroad 
in the land—the thought that nothing will do 
in business but exact justice and honesty. 

Justice and honesty are admittedly desira- 
ble, but why they must invariably fay in 
business is not widely known. 

It’s not a matter of ethics. Ethics are 
going to take care of themselves when they 
get profit on their side.—A merican Druggist 
and Pharmaceutical Record. 

o-oo 
Now THE merchant wise 
For an outing hies, 
And seeks those resorts. that advertise. 
No troubles weig 
On his spirits gay 
For his ads are working while he’s away. 























SHOES. 
‘A peculiarity about the shoe business,” 
said a dealer, *‘is that the greatest of the 
anufacturers make a point of doing adver 


ti ing for the dealers in small towns, provide 





dealer will handle n That 

is t » say, the manufacturer deale 
to do the ad ivertising, send ertain 
very explicit rules, and then paying for the 
idvertising himself his is an excellent ar 
rangement. First, it gives the manufacturer 


a monopoly in that store, and secondly, the 





idvertising done results in the sale of 

more shoes to the people. If they are good 
10es, people will get into the hab f pre 

ferring them to others, and a foundation thus 
uid for constantly increasing trade. 

* How the dealer should advertise is some 
what of a perplexing question, There are, 
however, certain qualities which people look 
for in shoes that can be made the nucleus of 


od ads. For example, fit, quality, d 
ility, cheapness. On these points sthed 
can ring constant changes, until the pu 
convinced that in his sto re, and in his store 
only, can the best of § goods be found 

Special sale advertising is particularly 
adapted to shoes, While the effect of all 
good advertising ‘s cumulative, it is worse 
than useless for a retailer to depend only 
upon the cumulative effects. If he is wise, 
he can have both direct results 1 cumula 
tive effects. 


on 








and 


“The public is interested in what consti- 
tutes the difference between one kind of 
leather or shoe and another, and the wise 
dealer will enlighten them to the best of his 


ability. It is wonderful how ign rant most 
people are in re gard to anythir g that does 
not immediately concern them, and how 


hungry they are for information “ at enables 
them to judge, or which appears 
make them able to judge, of 
the goods they are purchasing 
* Prices are the magnets in the shoe trade, 
as inevery other. Soare attractive wind 
polite clerks, and all the factors that attract 
and keep customers 
‘A — repair shop can be well and skill- 
fully advertised, and spec ial advertising can 
be readily adapted to it. For instance, make 
a special price for some kind of repairing one 
week, oe will be surprised how large an 
amount of trade that is hang fire, so to 
speak, will drift into the place 
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‘A large part of a shoe dealer’s trade is 
with women, and he will find them const ant 
friends if properly treated. It is also a 4 


plan 0 culls ate the children by expending a 
little money in pictures or other appropriate 
gifts. Altogether, the aim of the shoe dealer 
must be to get together a good constituency : 
which will stand with him through thick and 


thin.” G. T. C. 
_— 
A BIG STAMP SALE, 
At the post-office one day oe d 700,000 
1-cent stamps, in payment of postage on ad- 


vertising matter sent out by a Boston pub- 
lishing house, were canceled in the printing 
department. This is the largest number of 
stamps ever canceled on one order. A plate 
was prepared which canceled the stamps a 
sheet (100 stamps) at a time, and the sheets 





were run through the large press until the 
$7,000 worth was canceled. wo men, one 
feeding the press, and one inking, did in a 


day the work which it was estimated would 
take them 18 days to do by 


Fournad. 


hand.— Boston 


REPORTER'S ABBREVIATION, 











In a paper on “Some Humors of Parlia- 
mentary Reporting,”’ in 7 Vaga- 
zine, is the follow Bs isa well-au- 
thenticated story current in the reporters’ 
gallery of a st freak of a telegraph 

rk in the trar ission of the report of a 

















Parliamentar by Mr. Forster to a 
uily paper jradford, The subject of the 
speech was edu 1; the word * children’ 
was frequently , and, for the sake of 
brevity, the k stituted * kids,’ trusting 
that the alteratior ild be corrected by the 
open rat the other end of the wire. The 
ess ’ c as not only written, but 
printed | just as it $s transmitted. Imagine 
t the right honorable gentleman’s 
s wh they read, the next morn 

k w of Wordsworth’s profound 























say “The kid is father to the man.” 
need n t dwell on the vital importance to the 
community of imparting a sound morai and 
secular edi kids in their impression 
able years r the kids that this bill is 
introd asking the House to remem 
ber that f this generation will be 
the fathe thers of the next, I confi 
dently ap; upport our propusals.’ ”’ 

a 

READY-MADE ADS AND OTHERS 
The ready-m ad, brightly written and 
displayed in g 1 taste, is better than the ad 
that is carelessly written and set up, and that 
is changed only once a month also 
better th: an no ad all. Some of t ads 
are exceedingly » and attract siness 
solely on that account. Some kinds of busi- 


ness are benefited by perfunctory advertising 
to a much greater degree than others, and 
would quickly feel the good effect of any sort 
of advertising. 





Sut when it to a comparison be- 
tween the ready-made ad and the ad written 


mes 





for a particular store, ia view of its stock 
and the people it caters to, there is almost no 
basis for The ad written for 
the store is advance of the other 
that — is warrant for advising merchants, 
in the most emphatic manner, to arrange to 


have: their ads written for _ 


Newspaperdom 


them especially 
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SUNDAY READING, 

The competition of 658 newspapers in the 
U nited States and Canada which are pub- 
lished on Sunday is felt not only by the 
pr hers, but by the editors and proprietors 

of papers that formerly were considered the 
only ones suitable for Sunday reading. One 
hundred and amas of these secular rivals of 
the religious press have a circulation of more 











than 1r0o,000 each week for each journal. And 
the better in quality, the more ethical in 
tone, the more attractive in style these Sun- 
day newspapers become to a man interested 
in statecraft, literature, art and science, the 
more formidable will be their competition 
with the religious weekly that also tries te 


yvements within those realms of 
Review of Reviews, 


interpret m 
human activity 





» all pene. Aaah 
HERE TO STAY. 
* The late edit is something of a 
humorist.” 
* Indeed ?”” 
“Ves; took a line fr 


r’s wife 





m his original saluta- 
” 








tory and placed it on his tombstone, 

“What was it ?”’ 

“We are here to stay.”—Atlanta Consté- 
tution. 
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THE UP-TO-DATE SOLICITOR. 


It is a generally accepted fact that good 
writers are poor talkers, and fluent talkers 
are generally slow and uninteresting with the 








pen That is why first-class advertising 
solicitors—men who get the most business 
are no good at writing ads, while y« ur Pro 


fessional ad-smith, as a yule, is a 
failure when it comes to soliciting 
The difficulty is easily surmounted 
the work of both is combined, and the 
date solicitor is generally furnishe 
ideas, suggestions and well written 
his side partner—the ad writer. The 


dismal 


adver- 





tisements, advice, etc., are given gratuitously 
to the advertiser, provided a pretty good or- 
der is secured, and the solicitor divides his 


commission with the writer, both being per- 





ectly satisfied with the results of their joint 
labors 

Many of the solicitors on the leading dailies 
now adopt this plan, which appears to be suc- 
cessful. In lieu of half the commissions some 
of the ad writers receive a substantial salary 
from the solicitor, which empowers him to 


call upon them at 
of their best work. 


any time for any quantity 


This is an entirely new field for the ad- 
omnith, | and a very profitable one, he often re- 
ceiving as his share of the commissi n $10 or 
more i. writing an ad for whi h, ordinarily, 
half that amount would be ood price. It 


is not unusual for an adve sdenaen nt writer of 
this class to have eight or ten samples of his 
work in one of the New York Sunday papers. 
The advertisers do not know and never 
the man who writes their ads, the newspaper 
managers don’t know who writes them, and 
the only two in the whole secret are the 
solicitor and his side partner the ad writer 

A good ad—especially when the prepara- 
tion of it costs him nothing—is often a big 
inducement to the prospective advertiser, and 
sometimes gets a contract where two or three 
hours’ talk would fail. The astute solicitors 
have found this out, and generally go to in- 
terview an advertiser armed with some good 
bait in the shape of catchy and original ads 
The plan works like a charm, and will doubt- 


see 





less become very popular, but should the 
practice extend very largely it will have a 
tendency to do away with the special ad 


writers now exclusively employed by indi- 
vidual houses. Advertisers who find that 
their announcements can be prepared in first- 
class style, free of charge, will not be apt to 
pay a man two or three thousand dollars a 
year for doing that work. It helps the papers, 
too, c enabharels ly, and at no cost whatever to 
them. The solicitor is the only one that pays 
out money, but his increased business fully 
compensates him for the outlay, and every- 
body seems to be well satisfied with the re- 
sults. Joun C. GRAHAM. 


DAILY DISPLAY. 

The most successful window dressing is 
that which appeals to the needs of the hour, 
and if merchants could so arrange it that 9 
o’clock every morning saw their windows ar- 

rayed with the goods most suitable for that 
day the results would be most gratifying. It 
requires more labor, ’tis true, but would not 
the increased sales more than compensate for 
the increased outlay of time and labor ? 
Shoe Trade Journal. 
> 
He is bankrupt! He is bankrupt! 
And the fact is not surprising, 
For he never spent a dollar 
Of his cash in. advertising. 





INK. 


SUGGESTIONS 





BARBERS’ 


G 


FOR ADVER- 
Tis 

The difficulty in advertising a barber shop 
is one incidental to all trades or professions 
where the operator sells his skill. It is hard 
to tell, in concrete terms, why one barber is 
more worthy of patronage than another. They 
all cut hair, shave and shampoo with opens 
ently equal skill. To advertise successfull 
therefore, the barber must study the malent s 
of divergence between his business and that 


of his competitors and make these the basis 





of his ads. <A few suggestions will illustrat« 
this 

Ihe newspapers are full of alarmist articles 
about the danger of contagion in barber 
shops. One item, going the aia of the 
press, states that ring-worms are frequently 
acquired from the barber’s head rests. An 
other states that the clipping machine is 


hardly ever properly cleaned by barbers, and 
is consequently a source of contagion. T he use 
of a common comb and brush, razor and shav 
ing cup has often been condemned for the 
same reason. Here is the barber's opportunity 
to catch trade. Explain that the ring-worm 
be true, but no such contagion 


theory may 
can occur in your place, because every head 





rest is covered with new paper for each cus 
tomer ; state that pen tz as about the clipping 
mat hine, et rrec ut all yours are 


is 
thor ughly ‘ Bad daily, and all danger of 
any contagion warded off. 

ople must sometimes wait in your place 
Adve rtise that you keep interesting maga 
zines, and that the w aiting room is pleasant 
and agreeable. Perhaps it might be a good 
idea to exclude the Police Gazette, and adver 
tise that fact. It will make the women your 
friends. They are potent allies 

A little bargain advertising may be a goed 
thing occasionally. Make an extra rate for 
a shampoo or a hair cut one week, and a lot 
of trade that is hanging fire, and might drift 
into another shop, will come to you 

Last—but far from least—do everything 
you advertise to do 3usiness secured by 
advertising without a basis of truth is like 
the house built upon the sands—the wave of 
popular dissatisfaction will sweep it away as 
soon as the deception is discovered. 

G. T. C. 
sseasinieminaleiretannaiatibiigat 
AN OBITUARY SPECIALIST. 

A writer who naturally does not give his 
name has confessed in Chamébers’ Fournal 
that he gets his living by writing obituary 
notices of distinguished people. In some 

ases he sells the manuscript death notice to 
the newspapers while the person is yet liv- 
ing. In others editors who know his spe 
cialty send to him in a hurry on the unex- 
pected death of some pub lic person, and such 
are his resources that in two or three hours 





he can turn out adeath notice anywhere from 
two to six columns long of almost anybody 
on the globe. He has for years collected 


from the daily papers that chronicle events 
in the lives of people, their history, move- 
ments and anecdotes related of them. These 
clip pings he keeps in huge, indexed scrap- 
»00ks to which he can apply at any time 
He says he finds this kind of writing “ pays 
exceedingly well.”” Perhaps here is a hint 
that some brainy, impecunious young Amer- 
ican man or woman may take advantage of 

Newspaperdom. 

so 
only thing ad- 


Honesty is the left to the 


vertiser, for everything else is overworked.— 
N.C. Fou 


wler, Pr. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 

































“ The peculiarity in gar and toba 
rtising,’’ said a tobac vist, ** ‘ 
ious brands make no distinctive clai 
ach product is simply the best Even t 
American Tobacco (¢ simply advertises its 
Battle Axe g as the ‘argest piece g 
bacco for money—the modesty of which 
atement gives it an impress of trut 
‘Perhaps it is not possible t specify 
wherein one brand excels or differs from an 
ther, since it is at of taste 
I also th f merit 
good t ber 
sers of tobacco ts large, i 
ncern is thus ena a shar f 
tr ade 
“Certainly th arge amounts of 
pent appear to in ite that it is f[ 
































ir wi 
iret tt 
nt a 
paying 
ardly per 
a 
tobz . 1 s of 
ation is availat A sers aj ur 
: preference, however, to po ut new 
{ large ul save, perhay 1 
cases e of th | 
places it entir of reach of eve ¢ 
best classes of the masses 
“The retail dealer in cigars toba 
in a large city i most possi to 
advertise. Cigar ar n every k 
and people appear to drop int ne as readily 
as another lis pr ala mus f 
urse, to retain the mers happenst 
Dbtain 
“In a small town a dealer is, pert 
better situate r her an ut news 
paper adv rtisine. an oc a 
special sales, and in other 
terest in his wares. He 
give interesting talks about ,~ak 
f ad which, it seems ll re 
numerous in th in 
the past, or is ls 
but a pioneer to 





POSTERS 


NEWSPAPERS Vs 


I struck an inland Indiana town recently, 
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INSIDE THE STORE, 
The outside of the store may be neat and 
attractive ; what about the inside? Have you 





**a place for everything, and everything in 
its place ?”’ or are the goods-scattere around 
promiscuously without asemblance of order ? 
Don’t forget that customers entering your 
store are influenced by the ay jeans ance of 
things—just as y are when Zz aur 
hasing elsewhere.—A merican ply an 

Carriage Fournal 

> 





and about the first thing I noticed was flaring 
posters announcing the 
second-rate “ star’’ at the 
that evening. In the course 
found myself in a drug st 
vance sale of seats was he | - 
ng a bill of goods, asked for a ticket to the 
vening’s performance 

**Oh,”’ said the young man behind the 

yunter, “‘those people ain’t coming They 
busted last week.’ 

Nhy don’t you take down or ver uf 

the posters, then ?”’ I « 1 

“Oh, everybody knows they n't « ing 
It was in the pap 

Sure enough. The management truste 
half a dozen lines in the local 
counteract the influence of severa 
red, black and ye ye )w posters 

And the paper bably I was Frere 
only abant gg tym we w had asked fora 
ticket after the newspaper announcement 

Can you think of any better illustration of 
the relative value of newspaper advertising, 


and the other kind ?—Push 


INCANDESCENT SIGNS. 








tew 
> 
MUCH ACTIVITY EXPECTED 
The Lyman D. Morse Agency anticipates 
a cted that consider 
able etofore placed will 
s t ncy S important 
ine fat 25 
ru should be no 





Displayed Advertisements 


nt 


a 


: per ce 
ied pos if granted. 
e handed in one week in advance. 





page 


n 





Spe 
Must 

WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS, 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTIONS —Send 
+ PARKER, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Description News 
Magazine, Catalogue) 


Illustrations a 





- ideas, © ate hy desijrns. Made suit any 
business, Se for circular and Pp » lis H 
wo DW ARD ‘ROGER S, studio 24-26 West 22d st. 
THE WAV. San Francisco, ( , the 

leading Pacific Coast so 
ciety, literary and political weekly. K. KATZ, 
186-18 wor ny New weekly 
Ye ork, sole agent 13, 00 "__ guaranteed. 





THOUSA SAND 


8. CIRCULATION. 


THE RECORD OF 
BRIDGEPORT'S ONLY MORNING PAPER 


THE MORNING UNION. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
RATES ARE LOW.. 


Wy Advert 


YEARS 
OLD. 


ell 2) 


Advertising. 


Have won at it 
Will write yours at terms 
save you money 
and help you make it 
perintend placing—lo- 
cally or otherwise—free. 
If you need help in your 
advertising it will pay 
you to write, 


P. O. Box 461, 
2W YORK,N.Y. 


success 


to suit 











(OL LDLLIIIIIIIIAIAIESa! el 
The.... b 
| Southern | 
| Farmer, — > 
4 Athens, Ga. 


The leading agricultural publi- | 
U cation, and having the largest cir- 5 
Uculation of any paper of its class qu 
in the South. a 
It thoroughly covers the country & 
south of the Ohio River, and is fl 
jread by the best people in that j 
U creat territory. U 
1 No advertiser, who omits this jl 


ij paper in placing his business, can 


hope to reach the people. Adver- 
Utising rates very low. Address 
i THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 
i ATHENS, GA. 


should buy 
spaceina 
journal reg- 
ularly for 10 
years and 
over 


It must be a paying investment or you 


would not continue. 


That's just what some advertisers | 


have been doing with us. 


You Should 
Do Likewise 


It pays other advertisers to use our 
columns and it will pay you. 


ADDRESS 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
66 WORLD BLD., NEW YORK, 
BYRON ANDREWS, MANAGER. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE? == 
Dayton, Ohio, 
EVENING PRESS 


goes regularly into more homes in 


| Dayton than any morning and even- 


ing paper combined. 
SAABLABAB ABA RARBAABABAS 
eeese THINK OF IT.... 


We will pay for all advertising in every Day- 
ton, Ohio, Daily Newspaper run by any fir 
| using the columns of ** Tue Press,” if it can 
| be proven that any of said papers have a« 
| 
| 





culation exceeding or equaling that of ‘** Tue 


Pit 

; 

| Very VY VY eee 
CIRCULATION 9,404 DAILY. 


| Send order for your ad at once, It will be 
read in all the homes of Dayton, 
LOUIS V. URMY, 
So_e REPRESENTATIVE, 


Times Buiiding, New York City. 

















DO LOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOL* 
(fe e 
e) iC) 
NEW LIFE $ 
$ new type, new cover, new © 
@ illustrations and new ideas » 
| ® characterize @ 
@ e) 
| @ @ 
'$ WOODWARD’S : 
® iC] 
@ ® 
) e@ 
®) 
MONTHLY =: 
ry) 
i) 
for November. New improve- 4 
ments on foot for December. 
New push is bringing in new @ 
; ol ey ®) 
ads and new subscribers. e 
YY) 
50,000 Circulation § 
®) > e 
@ close at nand. For rates and S 
® sample copies, write to @ 
i) ® 
® e 
@ W. H. ENGLAND, o® 
ee 
@ 842-844 Broadway, ®) 
) e 
e NEW YORK. ®) 
DLL LOLO2OLO2LO2O2 














O some advertisers it seems 
strange that they should pay 
me to put their advertise- 


ment in type and furnish an 


electro when the papers which get the | 


der will do it for nothing. 

But this is one instance where pay- 
ing for something you can get done for 
nothing does prove profitable. 

The advertisements that I put in 
type will stand out over the heads of 
others in any company. 

I know just enough more about the 
printing business than the other fellow 
does to make it to your advantage to 
come to me, 

No matter who writes your adver- 
tisements, booklets or circulars, it will 
pay you to have me do the printing. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


What do you think of the typeset- 


ting in the ads in PRINTERS’ INK ? 
Compare them with your own in the 
local paper. Write to me about it. 
Address WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce street, 
New York. 





i: Have you seen the Decem- 
g ber issue of 


Y) 





The Midland 


Monthly ? 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Nothing to equal it in the West. 
Employs the best artists and writers 
that money The 
high class magazine published west 
of the New England States. It is in- 
creasing its advertising space 
every issue. You know what 
that means! 


can secure only 





J. uN. PURCELL, 
Advertising Mgr., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


LOUIS RICHARD SMITH, 
Eastern Representative, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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The Ripans Chemical Company 
St. 















Mr. R. L. Johns, of Selma, 
Ala., is in the habit of buy- 
ing Ripans Tabules at White's 
Pharmacy at Selma. When 


interviewed at the time of a 
Mr. Johns 


‘* Ever since I was in 


recent purchase, 
said : 
the army, where I contracted 
indigestion and dyspepsia 

g ‘hard tack and 


from eatin 


sow belly,’ I have suffered 
much from those and kindred 
ailments. A son of mine 
who clerks for J. N. Harter 


in a drug store at Winfield, 


Kansas, told me while home 


on a visit, over if 


i year ago, to 


get a box of Ripans Tabules 
and take them i did, and 
in a very short time I was 


benefited, and by the time 
they were half gone I was 
then I have 


well, and since 


felt better, ate more and rel- 
ished it better than at any 
time since the war, and am 
doing more work now than I 
ever expected to do again. | 
tell you, they are the greatest 


medicine for a fellow’s stom- 


ach I ever saw This box is 
for a neighbor of mine out by 
me in the country. We al- 


ways have them at home, and 
I never hesitate to recom- 
mend them when a fellow 
complams about his stomach 
hurting him. 
R. 


(Signed), L. JOHNs.”* 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by 
mail if the price () cents a box) is sent to 
No. 10 Spruce 


New York. Sample vial, 1) cents. 
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STL —I—I ee et ee 
_ Great p 
Northwest | 


is the granary of America. The ; 
farmers have sold their grain and 
have money in bank. There is 
prosperity in the land, 


‘The Northwest Magazine, 


) published at St. Paul, circulates 
throughout the entire Northwest 
and goes into 


30,000 HOMES MONTHLY. 


) It is a standard publication and 
pays advertisers. For rates and 
U sample copies write to 


Js 


2/2, 


LL ALMVILE 


2239/33 /-2 


\ W. H. ENGLAND, Special Agent, 
842 & 844 Broadway, New York. [i 






The Weekly 


H. D. La Coste, 
38 Park Row, 
New York. 


MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 


The Dayton Times 


has been continuously published. It has always figured prominently 
in all that concerned the city’s best interests and advancement. 
It is bright, clean and reliable, with a circulation of 


4,500 Daily. 
The Evening News 


is the leading paper of Dayton. It circulates 
9,500 Copies Daily. 


For out-of-town circulation 


estab. 1808, a large, sixteen-page paper, with a circulation of 
4,500 Weekly. 


We will be pleased to quote rates for advertising. 






PRINTERS’ INK, 


It’s a Business Bringer. 
The reason it pays to advertise in 


| 
| THE——~ 


| Kansas City 
WORLD 


is because THe Wor tp brings results. 
It carries more local advertising than 
any other Kansas City publication—a 
sure indication of its worth. 


Circulation, 29,000 DAILY, 
32,000 SUNDAY. 


If you put it in The World it wins. 


THE WORLD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 


Tribune Building, 
New YorK 


Chamber Commerce, 
CHICAGO, 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Representative. 
















Times-News 






Special 
Newspaper 
Representative. 



















PRINTERS’ INK. 


Money 
Makes the 
Mare go. 


You can save money and 
make money by printing vou; 
newspaper on a ‘‘ New Model ’ 
Web. 











Extraordinary 
Offer. _* 






During the remaining weeks of 1895 


I will cause to be sent for one year 




























» any address for ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
all of the following named papers: 
THE ADVISER, High Class Monthly. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, New York. 
WEEKLY ENQUIRER, Cincinnati, a} 
WOMANKIND, Monthly, Springfield, 0. 
FARN NEWS, Monthly, Springfield, 0. 





If you are really looking for four 
dollars for one dollar I give you 
the chance. Remit by P. O. Order, 





Express Order or Bank Draft. Send 


no currency by mail. ‘Because you Save time and 

— - /abor in the production of your 

Advertisements solicited for Tur paper and first cost with the in- 
o_o stallation of a plant. 


J. W. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 


LINDEN, WISCONSIN. a 
; 6 Madison Ave., New York, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Advertisers | 


who use the 


Peterson Magazine 


say that it is one of their 


Best Paying Mediunis. 


For rates or information address: 


The Peterson Co. | 


109 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 



















NY 


Orriciat Orcan OF 


Pocomotiveligliremenss Tit —— 


BROTHERHOOD 


sl) agazine. | ar LOCOMDTIVE 


PEORIA ILLINOIS FIREMEN — 


JOINTLY OWNED 5) Semmes 












HAS A CIRCULATION OF 


RAILWAY qi é oe 30,000. 
EMPLOYES. A be heres FT Which INCLUDES RAILWAY 
ronize them esis ay MEN IN EVERY BRANCH 
they will / a al 3 OF THE SERVICE 
ize You. we me AND IS THE 
> Re ecdind Mustela 
Ly hn, daria of The Work 










<\STIC A 


aie et” [pelinhad in tne itaresttot 
aovenristng © hotlhwery anplloyes 
Se and other Wace Larners 
Aaveriisets Reach a Class of Readers who Receive Good Wages 
And are The BEST PATRONS OF ADVERTISERS 
A trial Ad. Proves This Assertion RneNow lsTxrBestTinToBe. 
For Rates " -crr COnvincen. 
dvertigyng, Manager 29 tudid Avenue. 
See CLEVELAND 








. FRANK E. MORRISON , 


New England 
Magazine 
% Page 1 year $135. 


Oo NEW YORK-S 
SS OSpVvoino-s} 


’ PUBLISHERS SPECIAL AGENT. ° 














PRINTERS’ 


A Book to Send..... 


We have a 24-page little book 


containing 22 photographs and filled 


with interesting reading about 


The Sunday School Times 


which we will send to any adver- 


tisers who want to know on what 


lines the paper has gained its great 


success, and to see pictures of the | 


people who have made it. 


Average Circulation for last six 
months 174,134 copies 
weekly. 


Religious Press 
Association, 
Phila. 


’ 


a 
le 


Nuk 


ZOVOOOOOOO OOOOH OOOO OOOO OOS 


SEVVUOOOOOOT OREO OEUEO OO ERE 
Are You Satisfied 


after reading all of our testimonials 


that the 


Harrisburg Telegram 


which reaches over 


1,800 Towns and Cities 
in Pennsylvania 
is the medium to use 


if you desire to cover said territory ? 
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After years of experience buying ad- 
vertising space and watching its results, 


A New York Advertising Expert 


sums up his judgment thus : 


























** Religious papers afford the best possible 
means of communication with the buying 
nine-tenths of the people. 

‘* They are not so well used as they can be.”’ 














There is no other way to reach our 
rich field so easily, cheaply and well 














as by advertising in these papers : 



































Put 
Sunday School Times. 
Them . ” 
PHILADELPHIA. 
On 
Y Lutheran Observer 
our Presbyterian Journal 
List ] Ref’d Church Messenger 








Episcopal Recorder 
Christian Instructor 
Christian Recorder 
Christian Standard 





Our knowledge 


and services 










await your in 
quiry or com Lutheran 
mand. 








Over 250,000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 








Many Circulations 
In One Great Aggregate. 


We don’t pretend to say the papers 
on the Chicago Newspaper Union lists have enor- 
mous individual circulations, because they have not. 

But there are fourteen hundred and fifty in- 
dividual papers. It is the great total circulation of 
them that gives the bigness an advertiser wants. 

The audience that can thus be reached every 
weck is so unusually large that a man must stop and 
try to picture it out by degrees. 

Just think of the vastness of a territory that 
extends twelve hundred miles one way and seven 
hundred miles the other. Think about it carefully. 
Get a map to help you. 

Then think how nearly the Chicago News- 
paper Union covers this territory. And think also 
that about 800 papers on our lists are the only papers 
published in that many towns. The advertiser can’t 


possibly reach these people in any other way. 


eos 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
Or, 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 




















: 
| 





fective. 





PRINTERS’ 


INK. 





DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 


By Charles 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to 
und to offer suggestions for the betterment of this de as. 
adve rtising will be criticised freely, frankly and fairly. 
booklets, novelties, catalogs. 


G ENERAL - ADV ERTISING., 


Rep Bank, N J., Nov. 19, 1895. 
Chas. Austin Bates: 
:—Man has a baking powder that tests 
gher than any of the noted makes. Has so 
h faith in its quality that he is reluctant 
acquire other capital at the expense of 
fit and control. 

Will you state in Printers’ Ink what the 
t way is for him to make it go, though ina 
ill way? Resp’y, FRENCH. 
Che best thing for this man to do is 
take a little money and cover a 
tle territory. When he has more 
ney he can cover more territory. 
the baking powder is as good 

thinks it is, he will have no 
ible in introducing it in this way. 

s principal difficulty will be his de- 
: to spreada little bit of money over 
great deal of territory. He will 
read it too thin and it will be in- 

The trouble with a great 

iny beginners in advertising is that 

ey try to reach a million people with 
amount of money that would natur- 

y reach ten thousand. It is about 

ce taking butter enough for one buck- 


heat cake and spreading it out overa 


ndred. When you get through, you 
n't know that there is any butter on 
cakes at all. The smaller this 


iking powder man starts, the better. 


rhaps he has a lot of friends who 


ill try his baking powder and then 


ommend it. Perhaps they will allow 
m to print their names in connection 
ith it. In that way he can build up 
local trade. Then he can take up 
e towns nearest him, and then the 
wns nearest them, until he has cov- 
ed one State. After he has done 
ut, growth will be easy and rapid. 
t he must be sure that he has one 
rritory entirely covered before he 
kes up another, and he must not stop 
vering the first territory. 

That is the way I would start a 
oprietary article—even if I had un- 
nited money to use in advertising it, 
would go exceedingly slow. In 


tarting a line of new advertising there 


e sure to be some mistakes made. 
is a good deal better to learn what 
ese mistakes are while you are cover- 


Austin ‘Bates. 


ropound problems 
Anything pertaining to 


nd your newspaper ads, circulars, 


Tell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 





ing one county than it would be if you 
learned it all over the United States. 
The problem of the proper handling 
of a very large advertising appropria- 
tion is merely a multiplication of a lot 
of little problems. The difficulties 
that confront an advertiser in one 
county will confront him in two thou- 
sand counties. There will be some 
variation, to be sure, but not very 
much. What a man learns in the first 
county will be useful to him in the 
last. He will have to buy the experi- 
ence, and the cheaper he gets it the 
better. 
* # 
* 

The best reply I can give to the fol- 
lowing letter is short and sweet. It is 
—‘‘ Read PRINTERS’ INK.” 

Eom, IIL, Nov. 19, 1895. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates: 

I am very desirous of taking up the study 
of advertisement writing. I wish to learn 
the thing thoroughly, with a view to better- 
ing myself in life. Can you give me any 
pointers from your large stock of informa- 
tion? If you will give me some assistance 
in this matter you will earn the gratitude of 
a compositor who is ambitious to be some- 
thing more than a mere machine. 

M. Carey, 
624 East View Street. 
* * 
* 

I am always glad when anybody 
finds the matter published in this de- 
partment useful. That is what it is 
here for. However, when the matter 
is ‘‘ lifted” bodily, I should think it 
would only be fair if PRINTERS’ INK 
were given credit for it. W. Chandler 
Stewart thought so much of the follow- 
ing matter that he reproduced it from 
PRINTERS’ INK of June 26th and Au- 
gust 28th, printing it in a very nice 
little four-page circular to advertise his 
business as an advertisement wr:er. 
Mr. Stewart certainly has a keen ap- 
preciation for good things. The mat- 
ter makes a good circular for an ad- 
vertisement writer—so good that I am 
led to reprint it so that other writers 
may also have the benefit of it if they 
choose. | would me rely suggest, in pass- 
ing, that any others who use it might re- 
pay PRINTERS’ INK for it by stating the 
source from which it was obtained, 
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THE “AD” TIAN. 


The majority of people do not seem to re- 
alize that advertising is a business by itself, 
and that it has to be learned like any other 
business. It is the most complex business in 
the world. A man in this business must not 
only know all of the technicalities, but he 
must know something of the business of the 
man he serves. He must know enough 
about the other man’s business to be able 
to explain it clearly, forcibly, convincingly, 
to the reader who emacs nothing about it. 
He must be able to do something for this 
man’s business that the man cannot do for 
himself. He must understand the business, 
in some measure, as its proprietor under- 
stands it, and he must also understand it 
from the advertising standpoint. 

The mere writing of an ad is the least im- 
portant part of advertisement writing. The 
successful advertisement writer must have 
been a student of human nature, human 
needs and human impulses. He must be 
able to write clearly, forcibly and grammatic- 
ally. He must be able to pick out the 
salient points of an article, or a business, and 
present them to people understandingly. He 
must know the relation of buyer and seller. 

An advertisement writer ought to be able 
to put himself into the position of the people 
he is writing to, and the man he is writing 
for. He must be able to see the goods he is 
writing about from the buyer’s stand oint. 
He must be able to see quickly and uly 
just what it is that makes the article desir- 
able. 

It isn’t necessary that he be able to con- 
struct flowery sentences, but he must be a 
business man. 

Under the head of ** advertising ’ * include 
a technical knowledge of printing, newspaper 
making, engraving, lithography, drawing and 
painting 

There isn’t anything that a man can know 
that will not be useful to him as a writer of 
advertisements. He will be called upon to 
think about and to write about everything 
under the sun that human beings use, from 
soothing syrup to threshing machines. It is 
impossible for him to learn too much, or 
about too many things. 


TWO HEADS ARE BETTER. 


A great many business men seem to think 
that the advertisement writer is going to do 
it all, and that the business man need only 
to sit back and twirl his thumbs while the 
good work is going on. He seems to think 
that the ad-smith’s proposition is to write 
the advertisements out of his own inner con- 
sciousness, without being told anything 
about the business, or the product, or the 
methods, of the man he is writing for. 

This is nonsense on the face of it. No ad- 
vertisement writer can do intelligent work 
without the intelligent co-operation of his 
client With this co-operation, he can work 
body, any place, and touch on local 
condi ons just as well, or perhaps a little 
bit better, than the man who is on the ground. 

I don’t mean to say that there are not a 
great many men in business who can write 
good advertisements, but I do mean to say 
that there is no man in business who cannot 
get better advertisements if he will employ 
an intelligent writer and give him the assist- 
ance he ought to have. Let the business 
man give the writer all the information and 
all the help he possibly can. Then he will 
get the benefit of two brains instead of one. 











This matter—with the change “of 
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about half a dozen words—was pub- 
lished in this department of PRINTERS’ 
INK in the issues of June 26th an 
August 28th. Anybody who woul 
like to make comparisons is requeste 
to look up these issues. 

I certainly do not object to anybody 
making use of the ideas that are print 
ed in this department. The object of 
the department is to be helpful. Sti 
I should think it very questionabl 
taste for an advertisement writer to us 
this matter in his own ads, but, und 
ordinary circumstances, would feel lik: 
leaving that entirely to the other man 
In this case it seems to me that h: 
would a great deal better have left it 
alone, or at least have given credit t 
PRINTERS’ INK. Mr. Stewart mu 
have been using this matter when 
so strongly resented the implication of 
plagiarism, and this being true, I most 
certainly admire the nerve it took 
write the sort of letter that he did t 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

* * 

The Genett Air-Brake Co., of 33 
Wall street, New York, are doing som« 
rather remarkable advertising in th 
street railway journals. The ads gen 
erally occupy a full page, and are set 
in plain type without effort at display 
They look readable, and they ar 
readable. 

Here are two of them that exemplify 
most of the rest : 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. 

This month we cannot show you any 
thing more convincing than the cut of Car 
No, 60, the “* Jumbo” of the Atlanta (Ga 
Consolidated Road. 

Perhaps you noticed at the convention that 
we did not show you any f/rivate car 

uipped with our Air-Brake. 

Je did show two cars, both of which we 
first saw 7 a short time before the conven 
tion opene No. 22 was so “easy” t 
brake that we claim no credit for handling i 
with ease. No. 60, however, was a dif 
ferent affair entirely. 

It was a ver y heavy car, originally used or 
a steam roa The conditions were all 
against braking. Dirt road, bad curves, very 
steep grades (on the Decatur run), high 
speed, nearly twenty-eight miles an hour. 

There was no dress-parade business about 
it, especially as hand-brakes couldn’t control 
ft. 

We put on an air-whistle It was a 
novelty. No rnging of a gong was heard 
The car was handled uietly and perfectly 
Experts rode on it aa told us we had mas- 
tered the braking problem. 

We think we have. Shall be glad to have 
you investigate the subject. Send for our 
new catalogue. 

We don’t point toa solitary brake installed 
but to scores of them here and abroad. 

GENETT AIR-BRAKE CO. 

E. J. Wessets, General Manager. 























PRINTE 
Some Arr-Brakes exist “on paper.”” Bad 
place to have them very issue f the 
Patent Off Gazeti announces that one 
r more patents have been grante 
It's wot difficult to ** patent ’’ things, you 
KnOW 
But to make an air‘brake that wi | meet all 


takes more 
S 


requirements, 
ents and me of 
found this out. Others 
Comes 

only 
existence, in serv € na 


When y 


than paper, {| 


have 


ash yur triends 


are buying their ex- 

perience. t? 
There 

Brakei 


That’s ours 


rather ‘* dear,’’ doesn't it 
Street Rai!w Air 
arge scale 


] 


is ne ay 


r hand-brake 


Ss snap 


r play you false, be g 1 enough to examine 
ir ife-saver.’ 
THE GENETT CO.’S AIR-BRAKE 
E. J. Wessecs, General Manager, 
Wall Street, New York 


As a matter of fact, it is pretty hard 
to tell which of these ads to yrint, 
and which to leave out. They are all 
good, They are so different from the 
general run of trade-paper ads that’ I 


re 


should think they might well give the 
readers of the railway journals a new 
sensation. These ads remind me just 
a little of the Jonson ink ads. They 
seem to be in dead earnest. Don't 


seem to care whose feelings they hurt 





among their competitors. 
to tell the tr 
They make 
car 
cidents published in the daily papers ; 
and in almost every case show that the 
accident would have been avoided by 
the use of the Genett air-brakes. Some- 
body is evidently giving this advertis- 


to have the courage 
prospective purchasers. 


good use of the news of street ac- 


ing close attention. Ads are not al- 
lowed to appear a second time, and 


each one of them says something 
Some pl ice recently I have seen the 
advertisement of an advertisement 
writer which was appropriately headed 
‘“‘The Art of Saying Something.’’ I 
think that isa peculiarly apt expression. 
I suppose that every reader of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK knows some person who talks 
all the time and never succeeds in say- 
ing anything. This abil shared 
by a great many advertisers. They 
fill a great deal of space with type that 


ity 1S 


doesn't really say anything. They 
shoot over the heads of people, and 
below, and every place but right at 


them. It is very easy to see that these 
Genett air-brake ads were made to sell 
air-brakes. There is certainly a very 
distinct impression on the writer's mind 
that he is talking to somebody in par- 
ticular. He has something to say and 
he says it just as hard as he can. The 
ads bristle with earnestness and con- 
viction. Evena man who doesn’t know 
anything about air-brakes, and who has 


r 
} 
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no interest whatever in street cars— 


except to get an occasional seat 
of them—will be 


in 
and 


one 
interested 

ids. 

* * 

* 


ADVERTISING, 


con- 
vinced by the 


Se 


. RETAII 


Here’s an ad that 
tainly amusing, and in so much 
nd ad I but I sho 


continuous diet of this 


is cer- 
it 1 
d think a 


vertisement 


S 





sort of thing 
on the public taste. 


ry it much oftener 


would be apt to pall 
I shouldn't want to t 


than once a 





year Advertising, to my 
mind, consists of the plainest and 
straightest of tall I don’t believe in 
frills of any kind Che retail adver- 
tis some specific news that he 
W lace before his prospective 
customers He will get better results 
if he says what he has to say plainly, 


distinctly, straightforwardly. 








} 





“ 
like to have your mpinee ; 
ght in and give him a chat, 

ll try to show you w y ure “‘at’ 
es that beat the whole ntree 
PHELPS & CO., rst poor EA City 
Mr M KE STEELE City, NEBr KA 
* * 

* 

\ business that is generally very 
poorly advertised is the laundry busi- 
ness. There is a good margin of 
profit on this work, and for that rea 
son it would permit of rather exten 
sive advertising. When a laundry is 
running and paying expenses, it can 
handle quite a large amount of addi- 
tional work without increasing the 

in the least If the 


running expenses 
1 be made to bring back 
gh money to pay for itself, it 


vertising ¢€ 


in 


just en 


would be profitable, because further 
returns would come from the con 
tinued business of those who were in 
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duced by the advertising to send a 
trial order. Common sense advertis- 
ing for a good laundry will surely pay. 
There is no question about that. It 
won't do any good, however, to adver- 
tise a poor laundry. There is no use 
making promises that you can’t fulfill. 
The ordinary laundry ad, as I have 
seen it, merely makes a general state- 
ment that the laundry it talks about is 
the best laundry. It doesn’t say why 
it is the best—doesn't tell any of the 
desirable things that it does. It 
doesn’t tell a man, for instance, that 
he can havea domestic finish on his 
collars and cuffs, if he wants it. It 
doesn't claim any superior intelligence 
in the matter of ironing collars. It 
doesn’t say anything about not stretch- 
ing the neckband of ashirt. It doesn't 
say anything about the use or non-use 
of bleaches or chemicals. It doesn't 
say how quick the work can be ob- 
tained. It doesn't tell much of any- 
thing that a man would like to know. 

The way to advertise a laundry is, 
first, to make it a good laundry. If 
you are running a laundry figure out 
in your own mind what it is you would 
like to have a laundry do for you. 
Find out whether or not your laundry 
really does give good service. I know 
of the proprietor of one laundry who 
occasionally sends a bundle of work to 
himself under another name, and on 
its return notes the promptness, qual- 
ity of work, neatness of package, etc. 
A laundry that will really try to please 
individual customers, and will adver- 
tise this fact, will surely get business. 
In such a laundry a slip ought to be 
printed and put into every package 
that goes out, saying something like 
this: ‘‘If this work was not delivered 
as promptly as you wished it to be ; if 
it was not as well done as you think it 
ought to have been ; if the finish is not 
what you like—in short, if there is 
anything the matter with it, we would 
regard it as a favor if you would tell 
us just what the trouble is, and allow 
us to remedy it, if possible.” 

If there is anything wrong with 
your laundry, that litt'e slip will dis- 
arm criticism. It will have the effect 
of making the laundry work a good 
deal better than it is. I have fre- 
quently noticed that if you let a man 
believe that he is doing exactly as he 
pleases, you can generally get him to 
do about anything you want him to do. 
Most any laundry is pretty sure to 
make a mistake occasionally, and quite 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


frequently a mistake means a lost cus- 
tomer. 

A plan that I believe to be a very 
good one is the sending out by mail of 
coupons entitling the bearer to have 
one shirt, one collar, and one pair of 
cuffs laundered free of charge, as a 
sample of the kind of work done. In 
that way you get the address of a man 
who is open to reason, and who prob- 
ably wants to change his laundry, any- 
way. Every one of these people 
ought to be followed up, and I believe 
that four out of five can be induced to 
become regular customers. 

Ido not believe that laundries, in 
general, can use newspaper space to 
advantage. I think they would 
very much better to send out printed 
matter of their own, which can be dis- 
tributed in certain territories, and fol- 
lowed up by personal solicitation. In 
this way customers can be bunched so 
as to make deliveries easier. If any 
business does come from the news- 
paper advertising, it is likely to come 
from here, there, and every place, all 
over town. If I were advertising a 
laundry, I believe I would use a sys- 
tem of printed matter—circulars, 
booklets, cards, etc., sending five or 
six of them into a certain territory at 
the rate of once a week, and letting 
the final one say that on a certain day 
the laundry wagon would call; and 
that the driver would be pleased to re- 
ceive any work that was wanted, and 
deliver it promptly when it was fin- 
ished. In this way, you can work 
just as much, or just as little, territory 
as you please. You know exactly 
what you are doing, exactly what it 
costs, and exactly how much you are 
getting out of it. There may be other 
lines to which this idea is applicable. 
I believe that there is only an occa- 
sional business that cannot be profit- 
ably advertised in the newspapers. 
Ordinarily, newspaper space is the 
cheapest and best thing that can be 
used; but there are, undoubtedly, 
times and places in which it is not 
profitable. 


do 


* * 
* 


For a Clothing Store. 


You can walk into our store, 
go from counter to counter, 
every one loaded with style 
and elegance, select any suit 
that strikes your fancy, have 
it pressed, sponged and sent 
to your home C. O. D., and 
then if it is not satisfactory 
return it all at our expense. 














For Any Business. 


Our 
Clearance Sale 


goes on with greater vigor every hour. As 
stocks are closed out higher-priced goods are 
t forward to fill the gaps and the week-end 
in the midst of the greatest trade 


} 
finds us 


known in many a year. No fakir can flour 
sh under the blaze of light we throw on the 
pathway of the pure hasing public. All the 
time regularly : 


we have 


For a Lamp Store. 
Lamps, Shades, 
Globes and Tables. 


is not sufficient room here to 
our immense variety of new 
goods in lamps, shades, globes and 
tables, they cover such an extended 
range in quality and price. That our 
present display is far superior to that 
of former years is noticeable to the 
most casual observer. This year’s 
lamps are art ornaments of a_ high 
order, while our beautiful silk shades 
are taking new shapes and shades. 
When it comes to price, we will not be 


There 
describe 


undersold in any grade. Suit your 
taste from the largest stock—that’s 
ours. A pleasure to show goods. 


For a Music House— By FE. French). 


If your organ or piano is worn, or if tired 


WITH US 
for a beautiful UPRIGHT PIANO, 
and pay the difference about when you like 
If you have hay or grain, you can pay part 
with that. 

We have been buying pianos cheaper and 


new 


better than ever before. The one at $275 
costs $300 to $325 elsewhere, and we can 
prove it to you. We sell famous makes only 

makes known to everybody as reliable— 
and money back if wanted. Anything 
bought of us can be returned if not just to 
your taste 

Better send for our catalogue, anyhow. 


Remember our name. 
CURTIS & FRENCH, 
Red Bank. 





jroad st., 





For a Shoemaker. 


Let Us Take 
Your Measure 


for a pair of shoes, if you can- 
not get a good fit in ready-made 
goods. We make shoes to order 
from $— up, and guarantee the 
fit. They will be built like all 
the Wilson Shoes—stylish, dur 
able, swell, but particularly com- 


fortable. 





For a Jeweler. 
The 


Topaz is the Birthstone 
for November. 


‘¢Who Steals 
My Purse 
Steals Trash ’”’ 


would never have been uttered 
by the immortal bard of Avon 
could he have beheld the beautiful 


gold and silver-mounted POCKET 


BOOKS displayed in our show 
cases. 
There are others that would not 


entail a heavy loss to their owners 
should they be stolen; but p 


irses 





needn't be stolen nowadays, if 
they are secured by one of our 
unhene SAFETY CHAINS. 
™ Drop in and look them 
over 
For a Stationer By S. Ballantyne) 
Have Your Inkstand 
eunt 
With You-- 
use a FOUNTAIN PEN, one of 
the greatest conveniences and time 
savers a business man can have 
You always have a good pen, and a 
pen you're used to, with you All 
the different points. 
Fountain Pens, 
$1.50 to $6.00; 
all sold on a guarantee that if not 
satisfactory they'll be exchanged or 
money refunded, Franklin's, $1.50 
up. Waterman's, the best, $2.50 uy 
For a Furniture Store. 
XMAS. 
Special preparations and im- 
mense purehases have been mz ade 
here for the holidays. Giveable 
things, combining beauty with 
utility, such as — 
The most surprising thing about this beau- 
tiful “ gi ft furniture is the extraordinary 


low prices at which it is marked 








For a Clothing Store—( By F. Wentworth). 


/FOR PAPA! 





Your child can pick out an Over- 
coat for you at this store, get as 
good value and receive the same 


courteous attention as you would 
if you were to come yourself 
Only one price to all here and 
your money back if you want it. 
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ie 
THE “™N sTAR 


THE EVENING STAR 
THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


n importance in Washington 
the Sfar comes first, and is probably 
not only the most conspicuous and 
prosperous daily in Washington, but 
is without-doubt the best appreciated 
and best patronized evening netvspaper § 
in the United States. In point of cir- 
culation it is not reached by any other 
evehing paper that is sold for more 
than one cent anywhere in America. 
The circulation of the Star is con- 
fined almost exclusively to Washing- 
ton. It is claimed for it, and probably 
truthfully claimed, that no other news- 
paper in the country goes into’so largea 
percentage of all the houses within a 
radius of twenty miles from the office | 
of publication. 3 

The Star has enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity for twenty-five years, and is 
one of the very few papers that has 
failed to advance its advertising rates 
in proportion to its growth in circula- 
tion, influence and popularity with the 
community in which it is issued. 

Considering its character, influence 
and circulation its advertising rates 
are. exceedingly low, being matched 
in this respect by no “more than 
two or three newspapers issued in 
other sections. ' The class of advertis- 
ing it carries is of the best.) The value 
of this paper to an’ advertiser, all 
things considered, ‘and taken in con- 
nection with the comparative cost of 
advertising in it, places it not lower 
down than third in a list of all 
the best daily papers published in the 
United States, and in making out such 
a list'a well informed advertiser will 
have great difficulty in deciding upon 
eyen’so small a number as two to place 
_ in advance of the Star. He may even 
fail to fix upon one. 
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—From Printers’ Ink, issue February 28th, 1894. 


It Was TruE THEN AND Is TRUE Now—ONLyY More So. 
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THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
-ogoe: DIRECTORY 


Describes and reports the circulation of 20,395 





Newspapers and Periodicals. 
. <2 


Pays a reward of $1oo for every case where a pub- 
lisher is not accorded a circulation rating in accord- 
ance with facts shown by his statement in detail, if 
signed and dated, and $ioc reward to the first person 


who shows any such statement to have been untrue. 
«-e-., 


OVER ONE THOUSAND PAGES. 
PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Publishers, 


10 Spruce Street, = New York. 
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The first issue of PRINTERS’ INK for 1896 will appear January rst 





There will be fifty-three issues in the year instead of fifty-two. 


Those who contract for an advertisement to appear a whole year 


Get One Issue Extra. 





One extra issue of PRINTERS’ INK for a page advertisement is 


One Hundred Dollars Saved. 
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If you subscribe for PRINTERS’ 
Ink at two dollars a year, your 
subscription will have to come in 


within twenty days. 


After twenty days the sub- 
scription price will be five dollars 


a yCar. 
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THREE GREAT CHARACTERISTICS: 


ENTERPRISING, 
PATRIOTIC, 
RELIABLE. 


Baltimore American 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium, and amoug 


one of the oldest Papers in America, 
being founded in 1773. 
iiaiaincinatniasiioa 
It possesses the cardinal features that make it profit- 
able to advertisers, honesty, purity of tone, circulation, 
and the confidence of its readers; these are the char- 
acteristics that give a newspaper that quality that 
shrewd advertisers seek. “* THE AMERICAN” is 
such a paper. Its circulation is good and increasing 
rapidly, and advertisers will find it a paying medium. 


er 





Sunday, = 100,000 


Circulation : Daily,=- = = 40,000 


Twice-a-week,= 45,000 
icieiemeietieaicte 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 








Tribune Building, Chamber of C ce, 
New York. Chicago. 


D. P. BEVANS, Eastern Manager, 165 World Bidg., New York. 
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Out in the Extreme Northwest 
Neck of the Woods Things 
are Humming. 


Seattle is lively. Puget Sound is lively. 
Washington is lively. 


The Post-Intelligencer 


IS BOOMING. 
In Seattle they are 
Digging a $7,000,000 canal. 
Building a warship. 


Putting up factories. 
Paving the streets. 


On Puget Sound they are 
Cutting more lumber than ever before. 


Making and shipping more shingles. 
Catching and canning more salmon. 


In Washington they are 


Harvesting a great big crop. 
The mines are turning out bullion. 
The stock raisers are prosperous. 


Do you want Washington 
Dollars ? 
The POST-INTELLIGENCER, Daily, Sun- 
day and Weekly, is the paper of Washington. 


Guarantees double the circulation of any paper 
in the State. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
20> 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
SPECIAL AGENT, 
13, 14, 15 Tribune Building, 
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HERE would be no object in the Evening 
Post stating its circulation in competi- 
tion with that of a newspaper whose 
circulation is among a class of people not 
calculated to make that newspaper a 

= strong medium for the better class of 

goods. Experienced advertisers judge newspapers in their 
field by the character of their circulation, more than by extent 
of circulation, in some cases.” J “ But the Evening Post does 
state its exact figures of circulation in the American Newspaper 
Directory, giving the daily average for the past year.” wt “If 

@ I were the publisher of the Evening Post I should make no 
such statement.” vt “Why not?” w “It is unnecessary, and 
might result in loss of business where the advertising is placed 
by people who would be attracted to the Evening Post by the 
character of its contents as well as its circulation, but would 
be repelled if they should be influenced solely by a comparison 
between its circulation and that of the Evening World or 
Evening Sun.” Jt [Chas. S. Patteson, publisher of News- 
paperdom, in an interview in Printers’ Ink, October 30th.] 























( @) Four years ago the Evening Post began 
“a publishing information as to the exact num- 
ber of copies printed daily. Since that time 
the agvertising in the Post has increased 
seventy per cent, st ot ot st ot tt ot ot ot wt 
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“Enough Said’ 


in our book, “America’s Mag- 
azines and Their Relation To The 
Advertiser,” to give all necessary 
information—no more. 

There are more brief facts and 
convincing statements between 
its beautiful covers than were 
ever squeezed in so small a 
space before. Superbly printed 
in two colors on handsome 


heavy paper. 

So many people have praised 
it that we scarcely need to. We 
are intent on placing it in your 
hands—if you are a general ad- 
vertiser. Will you write for it ? 
Mailed free. 





LORD & THOMAS, 


Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising, 


45-49 Randolph St. 
CHICAGO. 
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There are many 


advertisers who consider 
| that the 


St. Paul... 
... Jlobe 


is absolutely indispensable in covering 

the Northwest, therefore they are very 

liberal in their space and are using the 

advertising columns of the GLOBE 
year after year. 





But there are others— 


not many, however, who are not doing 
business with us. 


Consequently Note 


| that the GLOBE is the only democratic 
| paper in the Northwest, is conducted on 

a thorough metropolitan plan and enjoys 
| the following circulations : 


Daily, 26,000 
Sunday, 38,000 
Weekly, 32,000 
2? 


en-er>0<3<3) 
WRITE US, 
C. E. ELLIS, Special Representative, 
517-519 Temple Court, New York. 


| 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOYCE BUILDING, 
W. J. KENNEDY, IN CHARGE. 
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Straight 














BOOK AND MAGAZINE 


C . . - 
riticisms 
Reviews and Literary notes are 
a specially interesting feature of 
THE DENVER TIMES. 
Known 


Circulation, 
Daily, Exceeding 25,000 


Weekly, « 30,000 


Mr. Publisher! 
(That's aimed at you). 


Rates and Information from 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 





&. fF. SEYMOUR, DEL. 
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C. P. Huntington 


once said about railroads what 
many large advertisers feel about newspapers— 


“I Like 
A Proposition 


That Pays.” 


And that is exactly what we offer in selling advertising 
space. We can meet the proposition. It is a well-known 
fact that the 


Portland 
Oregonian 


Always Pays 
ed 





That’s one reason why it has so many friends and is 
so promptly and universally admitted to be the great 
representative paper of the Northwest Pacific Coast. 

Shall we submit estimates on your next advertising 
scheme to cover this rich territory? 


ee 
OREGONIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
H. W. SCOTT, Editor. H. L. PITTOCK, Treas. and Manager. 


oO A96 3096-9 
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W. H. Adams, Box 60, Redwood City, California. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT 


The Wichita 
Eagle 


The Daily Eagle has an undisputed Field. 
No competitors. 


Covers Southern, Central and Western Kansas, Eastern Colorado, 
New Mexico, No-man's Land, Pan Handle of Texas, 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 


The Eacte is the Largest Daily Paper published in 
the United States in a town of 25,000 inhabitants. 

It is a home and family newspaper, published in the 
interest of the masses, and is Republican in principle. 

Its circulation is all paid. No sample or free copies 
are sent to increase its circulation figures. 

It’s the oldest established paper in the Southwest. 

It covers the richest Agricultural Sections in the 
United States. 

It circulates among the most liberal buyers in the 
country. 

It has only one price for its advertising space. 

It has a card of Net Rates to all. 

It gives no discounts for long-time ads. 

It is an up-to-date newspaper. 

It is printed on a Scott Perfecting Press. 

It has a complete Mergenthaler Typesetting Plant. 

receives more for its local advertising than the two 
largest dailies in the State combined. 
carries more local ads than any paper in the State. 





By Geo. E. Hammann. 
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THE CAPITAL PAYS 
THE POSTACE. um. 


“Straws Show Which Way the Wind Blows.” 


SIGNIFICA T FIGURE: Showing the newspaper postage paid at 
the Topeka, Kansas, post-office for the 
six months ending June 

There are no less by Bn mn papers published at Topeka, the capital 
of the State of Kansas, and mail through the post-office of that city as 
second-class mail matter. For the first six months of the present year 
“Uncle Sam ” collected from these 51 publications for newspaper postage 
the total sum of $3,426.89, of which amount, as shown below, The Capital 
paid 52 1-2 per cent. 


THE CAPITAL, = = = $1,797.70 


DB, BE FO GIT. 0c iesccccccscccescovccces } 
= State oy ~ weekly lceemeneeatbawiic : 4 
Tt  Cinssscctecssccovecesene ‘ 

. ica weekly......... mare 

5. Democrat, dain” EE Sei 

6. Kansas Farmer, weekly. TORRE 

7. The Advocate, weekly............... pees’ 

8. Railroad Register, weekly..... lai 

9. North Topeka Mail, weekly.. 

10. Kansas Breeze, weekly... 

il. Kansas Newspaper U nion, weekly.. 

12. The Kansas Telegraph, weekly. ee RE 

13. Ottawa Journal ag ay. shia 

14. The Lance, wee ds din aktate de 

15. Sunday Led er, — RS view 

16. Merchant’s « ournal, wee kly. a 

Bee COREE, WUE ooo 0 cGy bes cvcccoccevccccccs - 

18. Illustrated Weekly... ne 

Bb MI MI nccescsccccceccecocnccce 

20. Christian Advocate, weekly ‘ 

21. State eo) _ Dithitdeceesstescencs 

22. Pilgrim. week 7: 2S 

23. North Topeka News, weekly............. 

= _—-: co ES 
bE Se SEER sececcescesccccescscs 

26. National etesenann NS | $1 ,629. 19 

27. People’s Friend, weekly : 

28. Shawnee Indepe ndent, weekly ienioe 

29. Baptist Headlight, semi-monthly. 

30. Western Odd Fellow, semi-monthly poe 

31. Western School Journal, monthly saanoetennie 

32. Kansas Worker, monthly. a 

33. Our Messenger, monthly.................++++ 

34. Kansas F. A. & I. Union, monthly.......... 

35. Kansas Endeavorer, monthly. - “< 

36. Poultry Breeder, monthly. . om 

37. Baptist Visitor, monthly................-++++ 

38. Washburn Mid-C Satinent, monthly..... : 

389. Horticulturist, monthly............-.. --+++. 

40. Protestor, monthly | Ae 

41. State Sunday School Journal, monthly..... 

42. Western Jewel, monthly.................++- 

43. — acc cacscccsstanaenene 

44. some, ue. beaghter+evecenesooncenst 
. A vous te Pp aidenseseeus 960% 

46. Gospe: Chariéts warteriy. liediumiededdeses 

47. The Cycler, monthly... ............-. .--++++- | 

48. Midland “4 monthly.. iis «eee l 

49. Kansas Bee Journal, monthly............ ; 

0. Knight of Security, monthly RE SF J 


THE CAPITAL in excess of the 50) other pa- 
POTS COMBMIMOG. «2.20 cccccsseccccccecscscccces $168. 51 














) To cover Kansas use the Daily and Semi-weekly Capital. 


S. C. BECKWITH, Sole Agent, 
Tribune Building, New York. The Rookery, Chicago. 
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The Great Atlanta 
Exposition 


20,000 Mark Passed on Daily. 





READ THIS.—50,000 people visited the Fair the day the 
Liberty Bell reached Atlanta and the number increases daily. 


THE ATLANTA 
JOURNAL 


the recognized and leading Atlanta daily, containing the most com- 
plete news of the Fair, besides supplying a history of the most im- 
portant events transpiring daily, correctly reported and gathered 
from every portion of the civilized world, is bought up as rapidly 
as the papers can be run from the presses. The leading adver- 
tising medium within a radius of 50 miles of Atlanta—North, 
South, East or West. Ads inserted in the ATLANTA JOURNAL 
are ‘‘ Trade Winners ”’ and pay the advertiser handsomely. 


HOKE SMITH, President. 
F. H. RICHARDSON, Editor. 
H. H. CABANISS, Business Manager. 








Theo. EB. Payne, 2519 Master St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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GEORGE KISSAM 


SOLE SUCCESSOR TO 
CARLETON & KISSAM 


Street Car 


and 


Elevated Railway 
Advertising 


THAT IS **UP TO DATE” 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS 


Seeeresecssossos 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Main Figpr Postal Telegraph Building 
253 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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WICKEDNESS IN 
CHATTANOOGA ! 


CuHaTTanooGa, Tenn., Nov. 18, 1895. 
Printers Int Fonson, New York: 

EAR Sik— 

We take Printers’ Inx and read it carefully; among other things we have become very 
much interested in your advertisemeuts and always look them up first and in consequence w« 
have become strong believers in ** Jonson’s Ink.’’ We run no presses of our own but we hav 
a great deal of printing done and have urged our job printers to try your inks, but witho 
avail tae may be in one case herein mentioned. You will find inclosed some samples « 
printing of which we complained. The printer came back at us with the statement that 
it was the result of using ** Jonson’s Ink,”’ claiming that they bought this ink from your 
traveling salesman, who represented it to be YouR OWN IDENTICAL INK. We told him (the 
printer) that you did not employ salesmen and that he had been imposed upon. Are we not 
correct? So convinced are we of the truth of your representations made in your advertise 
ments that we tried to persuade our printer to order a trial lot of your ink and offered t 
advance the money forthe purpose. He is still incredulous and is now convinced in his owr 
mind that your inks are a delusion and a snare. We thought in justice to you that we ma 
this statement of facts. Our faith in Jonson is still unshaken and our ambition now is to con 
vert our job printer to our own way of thinking. 

When we get a press of our own we will give your ink a practical test. We like nice work 
and know that it takes good ink to doit, Yours for the right; we admire your spunk, 

UNION FEED CO. 
By J. C. MANSFIELD. 


MY ANSWER. 


Please exhibit this pict- whose real name is Impe 
ure to your printer and cunious Inebriate Ink 
see if he recognizes it as Salesman, is telling stories 
a portrait of the salesman to my disadvantage. He 
who visited him. The is easily recognized by his 
fact is, I do not have any =f portrait, save occasionally 
salesman and never did. when he has had a rest 
Furthermore I never ex- 4% and appears in bette: 
pect to; but this man “72; A clothes. 


whose portrait I show, P. I. JONSON 


New York, November 21 1895. 


The samples of printing submitted by the Union Feed Co. of Chattanooza were a ver 
poor imitation of Bronze Blue, which their printer probably bought on credit and was charve 
two or three times 7 price for a good quality. The hasdess feature of my business is io ge 
printers to pay cash for their inks. They have been so hypnotized by long credits that th 
prices charged make very little difference. My price for Bronze Blue (usually sold by my 
competitors for two and three dollars a pound for a much inferior article) is one dollar a poun 
or twenty-five cents for a % pound can, cash with the order. It prints clean, dries hard and 
shows np with a rich bronzy finish. If the ink is not found as represented I am always ready 
to buy it back again. Try me always on a small order first, the smaller the better, S-n 
for my price list. Address, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 
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Always the Same 


Congratulatory letters come pouring in and the 
general verdict is 







Never fails to pay. 


Tie Vickery & Hill List 


has over 


[750,000 


circulation monthly guaranteed and proved. 





THE ORIGINAL 


9 
Booman s~ Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
n an is on each 


i Ri ti i ti i te tp Oy i i nn ee 
Sti tite te te tp te dp te it i i hn nnn nnn et 


4} 
| 


—° Send 5c. forsample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
32 Lake &t., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin ee ou 
NONE MORE HIGHLY VALUED. 


We have been advertising in The Vickery & Hill List for some 
time, and while we advertise quite extensively in periodicals, there is 
none which we value more highly as an advertising medium. 


The Beeman Chemical Co. 








The Vickery & Hill Company, 


Special Advertising Offices, 517-6518 Temple Court, N. Y. 
C. E. ELLIS, Manager. 


BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL., W. J. KENNEDY, IN CHARGE. 
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Some Small Places— 


But they all have first-class 
electric street railway systems. They are: 


Springfield, Ill., 
Aurora, Ill., 
Madison, Wis., 
Hamilton, 0., 
Springfield, 0. 


OB 


And “there are others.” The advertising 


is controlled by 


George Kissam 


253 Broadway, New York. 
87 & 89 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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The North and West 
Side Cars 


..Chicago.. 


offer the best and cheapest medium 
of publicity in the metropolis of 


the West. 


1,100 Full-Time Cars. 


165,000,000 
Passengers in 18094. 


se 


A ddress for rates: 


George Kissam 


87 and 89 Washington Street, Chicago. 
253 Broadway, New York. 





is BRANCH OFFICES. 
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HE Graveyard of Failure is full of 
monuments erected.over the 
blasted hopes of men who had 
good things to sell, but who selected the 
wrong agents to handle theiradvertising. 
They picked out agents who cared more 
for the commission than they did for the 
success of their clients—who failed to 
look after the many little details that go 
so far toward making an advertising‘ap- 
propriation a success—who couldn’t get 
bottom rates because they didn’t pay 
publishers’ bills promptly. For a brief 
period they filled the sky with advertis- 
ing rockets;-which exploded in many- 
colored brilliancy, and then went out in 

darkness forever. 4 


- 
Our business is to help people to success. We give 
honest pegvice, and are carefyl about all the big and little 
details? We've got the money to pay publishers promptly, 
and we do it. 
Write to us for the best service and the lowest rates. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 
to Spruce St., New York. 























